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‘AVIATION. IN THE NAVY. 


First Lieut. ALFRED A. CUNNINGHAM, U. S. MARINE Corps. 
NAVY AIR PILOT. 


T has required the splendid and indispensable work of the avia- 
tors in the present European War to impress upon the American 
people the absolute necessity for aviation in modern warfare. 

The thoroughness with which it has been demonstrated in the past 
two years that this “fourth arm” of the service has revolutionized 
tactics in land fighting has left no room for argument. The ser- 
vice rendered by aviation to the European navies has not been so 
conclusively demonstrated, but there is little doubt but that it would 
have proven itself equally as helpful in naval warfare had the pre- 
sent war offered more opportunities for its use. The naval side of 
the conflict has consisted almost entirely of maintaining a blockade 
and an occasional raiding expedition. Even in this limited field 
naval aeronautics has more than fulfilled the expectations of 
friends. In fact, reliable information from abroad informs us that 
during the recent naval battle between the British and German 
fleets in the North Sea, the plan of the British was to use their 
cruiser squadrons as a lure while the main battle fleet made a de- 
tour and placed itself between the German fleet and its base. It 
appears that this plan would have had every chance of success had 
not the German flying machines quickly found all the elements of 
the British fleet and kept the German Admiral informed as to their 
movements, composition, etc. This one instance of efficiency more 
than repaid the German Navy for all its expenditures for naval 
aeronautics. 





An attempt has been made to exclude from this article any technical matter which 
would be interesting only to those associated with aeronautic work.—A. A. 
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The United States Navy has had aeroplanes and aviators since 
1910, but until recently its Aviation Department has been in the 
experimental anl development stage. For this reason it has not 
come sufficiently in touch with the remainder of the service to allow 
the officers to become familiar with its development and problems. 
Therefore, some information as to what we expect to do and our 
method of training aviators may prove of interest. Since Congress 
has given substantial encouragement in the passage of the recent 
Naval Appropriation Bill, to aeronautics, the question is frequently 
asked in the service as to just what use the Navy can make of avia- 
tion. It is feared that answers from those not closely associated with 
it have been vague and chimerical. Aviation is still so much of an 
infant that only those who possess that brand of imagination com- 
monly generated by a pipe and a pill are competent to prophesy its 
final development. 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM OF NAVAL AERONAUTICS. 


Without going into technical details it would probably be best to 
mention only some of the work the Navy will find for aeronautics 
at its present stage of development. Perhaps the most urgently 
needed assistance the aviator con give the fleet at present lies in his 
ability to spot the fall of shots accurately. EEngagements in the 
present war have begun, and in the future will be entirely fought, 
at ranges which make the ship’s spotters absolutely useless. In the 
future, long range spotting will be done by a man who can look 
down on the target and measure with little guesswork whether and 
how much the shot is over or short. To this end reliable and effi- 
cient means of communication between the aeroplane and the ship 
are being rapidly perfected. 

Scouting over the open sea is already an accomplishment of our 
aviation service. Flights of ninety miles in foggy weather, and en- 
tirely out of sight of land, are frequent occurrences at Pensacola, 
the pilot navigating his aeroplane entirely by its compass. These 
flights have been made with remarkable accuracy when it is under- 
stood that the compass used was not even compensated. In the 
near future a compass, and some form of drift indicator, will be 
perfected which will allow oversea flights to the limit of endurance 
of the aeroplane. 

A machine known as the “catapult”, for launching aeroplanes 
into the air from the ship’s deck, has been perfected and installed 
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on board the U. S. S. North Carolina. Nearly all of the Navy Air 
Pilots have been successfully launched by this device with the ship 
under way. The perfecting of the “catapult” has removed the 
most serious obstacle to aeroplanes operating at sea with the fleet. 
It is not a difficult matter to land on the open sea and be hoisted 
aboard a ship, but it has so far been impossible to design an aero- 
plane which can successfully “get off” in rough open sea water. 

When an aviator is above a few hundred feet in the air he can 
see objects a considerable distance beneath the surface of the water. 
His position gives him the advantage, in this respect, as that enjoyed 
by the fish hawk who has no trouble in locating his prey beneath 
the surface. Submarines at fifty feet below the surface in open 
sea water have been readily picked up and followed by our avia- 
tors. Planted mine fields have been discovered and the positions of 
the individual mines plotted. With this already accomplished, one 
can easily imagine aeroplanes charting and counter-mining mine 
fields and operating offensively and defensively against submarines. 

It is safe to consider that any navy we will be called upon to 
oppose will attempt to secure all the advantages possible from the 
use of aeronautics. Experience has shown that the only effective 
method of fighting aeroplanes is from the air, so it becomes neces- 
sary for us to have control of the air to prevent the enemy from 
securing full benefits from his aeroplanes and to assure our secur- 
ing the necessary advantages from our own. 

The few uses enumerated here do not, of course, catalogue the 
total usefulness to the fleet of the aeroplane. They are mentioned 
merely to stimulate the imagination as to the value of this new 


weapon. 
WHAT THE CORPS IS DOING. 


The Marine Corps is, of course, keeping apace with the other 
services in this important work. At present we have three Navy 
Air Pilots, one Naval Aviator, one Student Naval Aviator and 
eighteen enlisted men assigned to aviation duty. This is far short 
of the number authorized by \the Navy Department, but failure to 
detail more officers and men/is due to the very evident fact that 
we have already more duties to perform than we have officers and 
men to perform them. It is confidently anticipated that this condi- 
tion will shortly be remedied. Naval officers will rarely have an 
opportunity to fly land machines, the whole effort of the Navy being 
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directed toward the development of aeronautics as an aid to the 
sea-going ships. The position of the marine officer attached to 
aviation duty, however, is quite different. His “soldier and sailor 
too” duties require him to be at home, not only on land and sea 
but also over land and sea. Unfortunately the marine aviators have 
not had an opportunity to take up land flying, which in future will 
be such an important part of their duties. This, however, was 
remedied in July when two marine aviators were ordered to the 
Army Aviation Corps for training in land work. Arrangements 
are also being made to furnish them with land machines for carry- 
ing on practical work with the Advance Base troops and also for 


the necessary instruction of other flyers. 
LAND AND WATER FLYING. 


Some curiosity has been expressed as to the difference between 
flying over land and over water. Each has its advantages and dis- 
advantages from the flyer’s point of view. In water flying one 
always has a level and unobstructed surface on which to alight 
and the air conditions are uniformly better than over land. These 
advantages are lessened to some extent by the fact that a water ma- 
chine does not handle so well in the air, due to the large and heavy 
float it must carry. Unevenness in the temperature of different 
parts of the land and the irregularity of its surface cause the air 
above it to be continually in a more or less disturbed condition. 
The effect of these disturbances is to cause the aviator at times to 
wonder if his aeroplane has not suddenly transformed itself into 
one of those unbroken Texas bronchos that has a strong desire 
te get rid of him. 

In service flying across country the unreliability of the present 
gasolene motors makes it advisable for the pilot to have always in 
mind the best spot within gliding distance in which he can land in 
case of motor trouble, and the space required for landing safely 
the present type of fast machine is considerably larger than most 
people imagine. Naturally a spot of this kind is not always avail- 
able and the situation resolves itself into one of the chances that 
must be taken. The aviator’s choice of a landing place, should his 
motor stop during flight, is limited by a circle (of which he is the 
center) whose radius is from six to ten times his altitude, depend- 
ing upon the gliding angle of the particular machine he is flying. 
About the most difficult part of land flying is to handle the ma- 
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chine always so that it will strike the earth without also striking a 
ditch, fence, tree, house, or other such natural enemy. Considering 
that one is landing at fifty miles per hour and that these obstructions 
are more conspicuous by their absence, it sometimes happens that 
luck, presence of mind, good judgment and some form of acrobatic 
stunt are all that can be relied upon to bring one through safely. 
The land machine handles well, answers its controls quickly and gen- 
erally does its best to help you through your difficulties. 


THE FICTION OF AIR HOLES. 


Neyspaper use of the terms “air holes” and “Swiss cheese at- 
mosphere” have caused an astonishing number of intelligent people 
to atcept them literally and take it for granted that holes in the air 
realy exist. This, of course, is absurd when one remembers the 
pressure of the atmosphere per square inch. It requires a cyclone 
to make even a partial hole in the air. There are atmospheric con- 
ditions, however, which cause an aeroplane to act as if it had found 
a hole in the air. Above the earth there are rising currents of warm 
air and adjacent currents of colder air. Under certain conditions, 
the rising currents will cover a considerable area and move with 
little velocity while the adjacent downward current will cover a 
very small area and move with some velocity. An aeroplane leav- 
ing an upward current and entering a downward current, will, 
naturally, drop in a vertical direction until it has gained the proper 
lift under the altered conditions. Leaving a horizontal layer of 
air moving in one direction and entering a lower layer of air mov- 
ing in the opposite direction will have the same effect. These drops 
are slightly disconcerting but not at all dangerous unless the avia- 
tor loses his head; and over the average territory large drops are 


seldom encountered. 
THE PENSACOLA STATION. 


The Navy Flying School and Station is located at Pensacola, 
Florida, where there is an excellent land-locked bay about five miles 
wide and fifteen miles long which allows plenty of room for flying 
over smooth water. The bay is separated from the Gulf by only a 
narrow strip of land, so that open sea flying can be had conveniently. 
While the air conditions at Pensacola are not perfect, the majority 
of days are suitable for instructing beginners. It is considered un- 
desirable to instruct students entirely in good air. They should be 
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taught to handle themselves and their aeroplanes in all conditions of 
air which they will encounter in actual service. Some of the days 
at Pensacola give excellent practice in rough air flying. 

Within two years Pensacola has developed from an abandoned 
Navy Yard to a well equipped and very busy Aeronautic Station. 
Concrete hangars for the accommodation of thirty-six aeroplanes 
are under construction and all buildings are receiving equipment 
which is peculiar to the needs of aviation. New types of motors, 
aeroplanes and instruments are constantly being received and given 
exhaustive tests. The valuable data collected from these tests is be- 
ing studied with a view to eliminating present faults and incor- 
porating features of proven worth in future aeroplanes to be pur- 
chased or built. 

A branch of aeronautics entirely new, so far as our Navy is con- 
cerned, is being taken up with the purchase of a small dirigible, a cap- 
tive kite observation balloon and a free balloon. These lighter-than- 
air craft have not been thoroughly tested and their worth is still a 
matter for conjecture based on the experience of others. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF AN AVIATOR. 


The ideas of those unfamiliar with aviation as to the qualifications 
considered necessary and desirable in an aviator are varied and 
vague. Some think that anyone who is willing to accept the risk 
can fly successfully, while others are inclined to believe that only 
certain individuals with reckless dispositions and a “Sixth sense” 
of some sort are capable of making successful aviators. Neither 
of these ideas, of course, is correct. It is generally conceded that 
aviation is a young man’s work. The General Board of the Navy 
reported that experience in Europe showed that an aviator should 
not be over thirty years of age. While our Army has no definite 
rule on the subject, their aviators are chosen exclusively from young 
officers under thirty years of age. Usually a young man learns to 
fly more easily, and, when he has learned, makes a better flyer. 
There are several reasons for this. Medical observers have proven 
that flying places more than the normal load on the nervous sys- 
tem, that a normal blood pressure is important and that perfect 
eyesight is necessary in order to judge short distances accurately 
while moving at high speeds. It is also essential that an aviator’s 
heart action and sense of equilibrium be perfect. As an illustra- 
tion of the extra work placed upon the heart, recent experiments 
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in France show that the aviator’s pulse rate rapidly increases from 
the earth to 2500 feet altitude and that it increases more slowly from 
this to 4000 feet, probably due in part to the smooth belt of air 
usually found between these altitudes. Above 4000 feet it again 
rapidly increases as the altitude is increased. The testing instru- 
ment showed that for each atmospheric disturbance there was a 
corresponding disturbance in the pulse rate. The young flyer’s 
heart, lungs and eyesight are usually more rugged and not so apt 
to have been undermined by the use of tobacco and alchoholic stimu- 
lants, or otherwise. The aviator who possesses a perfectly healthy 
body and mind need hardly be conscious of the extra load. A 
very important advantage possessed by the young flyer is that his 
reflexes are quicker, more sensitive and more easily trained. Fly- 
ing does not require a “sixth sense” that the normal man does not 
possess, although an aviator’s reflexes and sense of balance become 
so highly trained that he is conscious of inequalities in the air that 
an untrained man does not suspect. 

Usually a man who is physically sound also has the proper kind 
of “nerve” to do what he chooses. There are, however, some tem- 
peramental qualities just as necessary to the aviator as a sound 
physique. An aviator who becomes startled or “rattled” simply 
courts disaster by flying. Confidence in himself and his ability at 
all times is absolutely essential. When an aviator is doing his real 
work he feels very much alone, and to be successful, he should 
possess that kind of determination which will allow him to take 
risks when there is no audience to applaud and when he would not 
be censured for not taking them. This brand of determination is 
quite distinct. 


UP IN THE AIR. 


Almost any one remembers that, at some time or another, they 
experienced a very unpleasant sensation caused by looking down 
from a high building or cliff, and, on account of this memory, are 
not enthusiastic about making a flight in an aeroplane. They fear 
that they will experience the same sensation in some exaggerated 
form. ‘Those who decide to fly are, practically without exception, 
surprised and pleased to find that during the flight this sensation 
was entirely lacking, even though they summoned courage to look 
straight down. 
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THE PENSACOLA COURSE. 


When the student aviator reports for duty at the Navy Aero- 
nautic Station one of the instructors takes him for a “joy ride” 
just to show how it feels to fly. He is then required to provide 
himself with such text books as the Commandant directs. These 
are principally on the mechanics of the aeroplane and the theory 
of aerodynamics. As a supplement to the study of these, frequent 
lectures are given. The student is required to master all the sub- 
jects thoroughly and close application is necessary to pass the 
monthly written examinations. Should the student fail to pass 
these examinations, he is detached from aviation duty. In addition 
to his theoretical studies and practical flying lessons, the student 
is required to take a practical shop course in aeroplane construc- 
tion and high speed gasolene motor work. As assistant to a ma- 
chinist, he must actually tear down and rebuild every type of motor 
in use at the school. There has also been included in the course 
practical and theoretical work in dirigibles and balloons. 

As often as weather and other conditions permit, the flying in- 
structor takes his pupil for short flights, gradually allowing him 
to handle the controls as he becomes more and more at home and 
develops his “air feel.” Only simple maneuvers are executed and 
each step in his training is worked up to gradually. After a total 
of ten hours actually spent in the air, the student may be permitted 
to fly alone in good weather, provided he is apt and has satisfied 
at least two instructors that he can do so safely. The average 
student will require between ten and twenty hours before being 
allowed to try it alone, and this time will be distributed through 
two or three months. For some time after being allowed to fly 
alone, the student is closely watched by the instructors, allowed to 
fly only in good weather and is given explicit instructions before 
ach flight in what not to attempt. He is thoroughly examined 
by the medical officer once each week immediately after a flight, to 
ascertain whether the strain is developing any hidden physical 
defects. 


AS THE COURSE PROGRESSES. 


When the instructor is satisfied that the student has developed his 
“air feel” and some experience, he allows him to begin his ele- 
mentary flying. This consists of: 












































(a) AN AID TO LOW VISIBILITY. 
(b) HOISTING A MACHINE ABOARD THE NORTH CAROLINA. 
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(a) Executing spirals, 
(b) High altitude flying, 
(c) Rough weather flying, 
(d) Courses by compass, 
(e) Endurance flights. 

An apt and careful student may satisfy his instructors in three 
months as to his progress in elementary flying and is then allowed to 
begin his advanced flying course. This consists of: 

(a) Being launched from the deck of a ship underway by the 
“catapult”. 

(b) Landing in deep sea waves and being hoisted aboard ship. 

(c) Scouting flights out of sight of land. 

(d) Air navigation. 

(e) Flying in formation. 

(f) Sending and receiving radio messages from the air. 

When the student has passed all of his practical and theoretical 
examinations and his flying instruction is finished, he is allowed to 
take his test for a Naval Aviator’s certificate. The test comprises 
the following : 

(a) Climb to an altitude of 10,000 feet as shown by the record- 
ing barograph and glide to a normal landing, without porpoising, 
within 200 feet of a mark previously designated by the Board; 
horizontal flight may be resumed twice during the descent but not 
within 1,000 feet, where the motor shall be cut off. 
~\(b) Make a spiral glide from an altitude of 3,000 feet as shown 
by recording barograph and land without porpoising within 200 
feet of a given mark previously designated by the Board. 

(c) Make a landing in a seaway where height of waves is at 
least four feet without damage to any part of the aeroplane. 

(d) Make a straight course and return between two objects not 
less than five miles apart in a wind not less than 25 miles per hour 
and not more than four points forward or abaft the beam, in order 
to demonstrate ability to maintain a given course. 

(e) Make a scouting flight over the open sea to a vessel that has 
been stationed at a designated bearing at a distance of 100 miles 
and return to the starting point. 

(f) Demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Board ability to fly 
in very bad weather. 

(g) Start a flight from the catapult after personally making all 
adjustments for its operation. 
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The student is now a full fledged aviator. He is allowed to fly 
as it pleases him and do as his fancy dictates while in the air. There 
is, however, one more test which must be taken before final 
graduation from the Flying School. This test is for the Navy Air 
Pilot’s certificate and includes compass errors, and adjustments and 
air navigation at sea. 


PAY VERSUS PLEASURE. 


Congress has allowed the finished aviator an increase of fifty 
percent in his pay, and aviators are duly grateful therefor, especi- 
ally since it is impossible to secure life insurance. One has only 
to think to realize that this increase in pay is no inducement to 
make aviation a profession. If it was supposed to compensate for 
the risk involved, it would be absurdly inadequate. No one should 
for a moment consider applying for aviation duty merely to re- 
ceive the increase in pay. An aviator cannot fly successfully and 
safely unless his temperament is such that he likes his work and 
would be willing to fly whether or not he received more pay. 

Flying for pleasure is the most exciting and exhilirating of 
sports. It never becomes commonplace or perfunctory. Apply- 
ing it to naval and military operations merely adds interest in giving 
it a purpose. To our service it means a new and wonderfully 
effective weapon of warfare, the value of which is not appreciated 
in this country. It is gratifying that, with the constant example 
before us of the service aviation is rendering to the European na- 
tions, our government has received a decided and growing impetus 
toward appreciation of its importance. 
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SERVICE IN HAITI. 


CAPTAIN RANDOLPH CoyLe, U. S. MARINE Corps. 


MMEDIATELY following the occupation of the Philippines 
by the American forces in 18098, Cavite, with its outlying chain 
of posts, known as the Line, became the principal station of the 

line troops of the Marine Corps. Cavite, in time, was relegated to 
comparative obscurity so far as the strength of its personnel was 
concerned, and, shortly after the Samar campaign was ended, 
Olongapo held the greatest number of troops. Olongapo has yielded 
that honor to Guam, where now the principal strength of the 
Corps in the East is quartered. The conditions of service in the 
Eastern possessions are so well known to the Marine Corps that an 
officer detailed either to Guam, Olongapo or Cavite is prepared 
for the service in every detail. 

Haiti, however, has not only displaced the stations of the East 
in importance and in its demands on the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel in the last twelve months, but bids fair to continue that 
claim for an indefinite period. This article is therefore written 
with the idea of presenting to those who have not yet had service 


in Haiti the salient conditions of such service. 
THE STATIONS OF TROOPS. 


In advance, before going into details regarding the conditions that 
obtain down here, I would strongly urge that no officer coming for 
duty in Haiti bring his family down without first looking over the 
ground and finding out just what station he will be assigned to. 
The importance of this point lies in the fact that some of the smaller 
stations are located at points where the conditions to be faced make 
them entirely impossible for a white woman to live in. Where the 
conditions are favorable, however, and quarters have been arranged 
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for, an officer’s family can follow in comfort on the steamers of 
the Royal Dutch West Indian Mail, which leave the Bush Ter- 
minal in Brooklyn every fortnight. The fare on this line is $90.00, 
twenty percent to officers and their families. 


with a discount of 
at 8-10 Bridge Street, 


Funch, Edye and Company, with offices 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are the agents for. this line. 

Throughout the occupation we have had marines stationed at all 
of the following named places, and the Gendarmerie now have 
garrisons at all of them, and there are also officer stations at several 
points in the interior: 

1. Port-au-Prince 
Haitien 8. Gonaives. 
Petit Goave. 


Port-de- Paix. 


2. Cape 
3. Jacmel Q. 
10. Miragoane. 

11. Fort Liberte. 


j Jeremie 
5 Les Caves 
6. St. Mare 12. QOuanaminthe. 
these stations are listed about in their relative importance and 
desirability 
Officer Gendarmerie stations referred to are at present in 
rior points of Petionville, Las Cahobas, Hinche and Grande 
\t these officer stations is posted either a company or 
n of the Gendarmerie under one commissioned officer with 
one or more non-commissioned officers who will hold commission 


the Gendarmerie 
CLIMATE OF HAITI. 


An officer arriving here for his first tour of duty will, I think, 
be agreeable surprised in the climate as compared with other sta- 
tions in the tropics where the Marine Corps has had experience. 
From the latter part of October to the end of March it is ideal. 
This is the season in which the families of officers stationed here 
should time their visits. From April to October, however, it is 
both hot and rainy, and that characterization should be sufficient to 
all who have had service in any part of the tropics. Even with this 
drawback, nevertheless, it is a rare exception, at the majority of 
posts, where one cannot sleep in comfort at night. The land 
breeze blows with the regularity of the trades and in the cool 
months a blanket is a necessity at night. 

It might be well at this point to quote from the testimony of 


Colonel Littleton W. T. Waller, in Command, before the Committee 
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on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives last February : 

“TI think it is certainly the best climate in the tropics I have ever 
seen, and I think I have seen them all. It is wonderfully beautiful, 
certainly for four months in the year, and it is not unbearable at 
other times. I found no difficulty in campaigning in the north in 
September. We got through very well. It is far superior to Vera 
Cruz or Panama. And they always have the mountains to which 
you can go at any time. A ride of a few hours will take you to a 
cooler climate.” 

QUARTERS IN HAITI. 

In the larger places like Port-au-Prince, Cape Haitien, Jacmel 
and Jeremie, good houses are available in most cases for a monthly 
rental of from $30.00 to $50.00 gold. 

None of these is equipped with modern plumbing facilities or 
with kitchens. All the better class of houses in these towns have 
running water, however, on which a shower can be rigged without 
any difficulty, and the majority of them have, in addition, fine pools 
of varying sizes that add greatly to their comfort as residences. 
If foreign servants are brought in as cooks requisition must be 
made on the Quartermaster for a Buzzacott. The native cooks do 
well on the fire pots which are provided with the house. 

THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 

A family that contemplates a residence in Haiti should bring 
at least one servant if practicable. A retinue of the native pro- 
duct, numbering from five to six, can be maintained for about the 
price of one competent servant at the wages paid in the States. 
These, under the direction of a trained servant, can keep up an 
establishment in satisfactory shape. A Jamaican woman, if she can 
be had, is competent to act in that capacity. 

SCHOOLS. 

The facilities for the education of children are limited. There 
is a German school in Port-au-Prince and there are Catholic schools 
in two or three of the larger towns with a staff of priests and nuns. 
The opportunity for a child to learn French is good. 


THE MAILS. 


The question of mails has given no end of trouble and has not, as 


yet, been satisfactorily solved. The general way of despatch has 
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been “Via Postmaster, New York to Key West, Havana and Guan- 
tanamo and thence by Naval Vessel.” That is the point where the 
service breaks down. There has been no ship at the regular dis- 
posal of the forces here by which a regular schedule could be 
maintained between Haiti and Guantanamo. This need, if it could 
be supplied, would expedite the transaction of official business and 
make for greater contentment among officers and men by ensuring 
them mail at regular and reasonable intervals. 

In addition to the above postal route mail may also be taken 
care of, under foreign rates of postage, about every fortnight if 
sent by the Royal Dutch West Indian Line to which reference has 
already been made. 


RECREATION IN HAITI. 


In both Port-au-Prince and Cape Haitien tennis courts are availa- 
ble for play and they could be built and kept up at small expense 
in other places. It is advisable to have racquets strung with the 
so-called Tropical Gut as the climate is necessarily hard on ordinary 
gut. Most of the leading sporting goods houses in the States 
carry this class of gut and the average price for restringing with 
tropical gut by leading tennis firms is $1.75, the racquets selling 
from $5.00 to $8.00. 

Fishing and shooting are more or less plentiful in those localities 
where the writer has been and officers who are fond of such sport 
have found that it added greatly to their tour of duty. The best 
of the fishing is sea-fishing and for the man who prefers his shot- 
gun to the fish-line the best shooting is wild duck, guinea hen and 
birds. Deer are also found in many parts of the island. 

In Port-au-Prince the officers have organized a club for polo 
and have found it an excellent medium for diversion and the ex- 
ercise very beneficial. The ponies here, while not quite so good as 
those in China, do well and before the garrison at Port-au-Prince 
was drawn on for the duties in Santo Domingo spirited matches 
were played three times a week. It is the belief of the officers 
here that this was the first polo club formed by the Marines. 

In addition to polo there is riding which is within the reach of all 
who enjoy it and it may safely be said that it is the chief diver- 
sion in the routine of Haitien duty. There are a few fine roads, 
relics of the French occupation that have not entirely disappeared 
through years of neglect and the ravages of the weather, and many 
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trails that afford opportunities for trips through remarkably fine 
scenery. 


MOTOR CARS. 


There are no roads at the present time in Haiti that can honestly 
be dignified by that name, other than those which lead out of 
Port-au-Prince and Cape Haiti for distances of from three to five 
miles. The work of rebuilding the old French roads has started, 
however, and it will not be long before a car can be brought down 
to advantage. Port-au-Prince is now the only place where one 
can be used with any satisfaction. 


HOTELS. 


The Hotel Montaigne in Port-au-Prince is the only one in all 
Haiti where an officer could find proper accommodations for his 
family, and the rates there are $3.00 per day. There are many in 
this and other localities with most impressive names, lacking, how- 
ever, in every other qualification. Emphasis may be laid on this 
point to impress the absolute necessity for a personal inspection 
before one’s family is transported here. 


COMMUNICATIONS BY WIRE. 


In the matter of outside wire communications there is the French 
Cable, officially known as the Compagnie Francaise Des Cables 
Telegraphiques, or United States and Haiti Cable Company, with 
its main offices at 25 Broad Street, New York, which charges the 
rate of eighty cents per word for cable messages. A lower rate, 
about twenty-five cents per word, can be had from the Haitien end, 
when a naval vessel is in port, through commercial wireless mes- 
sages. 

The telephone and telegraph service throughout the island is 
more or less regular and is being improved as a military necessity 
during the present occupation. 


RAILROADS ARE MAKESHIFTS. 


Communication by rail exists only between a few points. There 
is a stretch from Port-au-Prince to St. Mare of sixty-five miles. 
From the same railhead is another of thirty miles to Thomazeau, 
and one of twenty-three miles to Leogane. In the north there is 
a line from Cape Haitien to Bahon of twenty miles and from 
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Gonaives to Ennery is another span of fifteen miles. The service 
on these lines is spasmodic at best and the equipment archaic. 


MARKETING AND SHOPPING. 


When one comes to marketing there is an abundant supply of 
such staple articles as eggs, chickens, turkeys and a great variety of 
tropical fruits and vegetables. Alligator pears are especially plenti- 
ful and of unusual size. Good beef-cuts can be had if they are 
insisted upon, and with the articles supplied by the sales commissary 
there is everything needful for a splendid menu. 

In the matter of clothing and household furnishings, such as 
china, kitchenware, bedding and linen, there are no such facilities 
as are offered by Manila or Havana. It is advisable to bring these 
articles from the States for the shopping opportunties in Haiti are 
poor and the prices asked are exhorbitant. 

Summing it all up, while Haiti is not the States, it has its com- 
pensations, is not so bad as it has been pictured, and, for a tropical 
station, one could go further and fare worse. 

The officer who comes down here for a tour of duty and who 
takes proper care of himself, sleeps under a net and takes exercise 
within reason, will enjoy his stay. If he finds Haiti lacking in its 
thrills he will at least find it interesting and well provided with the 
material comforts. 
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THE WORK OF THE R.E.IN THE FIELD. 


Lieut. C. G. Martin, V. C., D. S. O., R. E. 


The lecture delivered at the Royal Artillery Institution, at Woolwich, 
England, by Lieutenant Martin of the Royal Engineers, is herewith reprinted 
from the July number of The Journal of the Royal Artillery. Am equally 
apt title for this lecture would be “The Engineer Duties of Infantry in the 
Field,” for it deals largely with the demand of modern warfare on the in- 
fantry to adapt itself to the performance of duties that were almost exclu- 
sively performed by trained engineer troops at the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War. The introductory chapters of the article have been omitted as 
they were confined to an outline of the organization of the Royal Engineers 
before war was declared, and the work performed by the Royal Engineers 
with the original British Expeditionary Force. There were at that time 
two classes of engineers: Divisional Engineers, under which was allotted 
for each Division two field companies and one signal company; engineer 
units on lines of communication, comprising fortress, works, railway, signal 
and printing companies. The brunt of the engineering work in the war has 
fallen on the field companies, and the work done by them embraces prac- 
tically every branch of engineering. 

should like to run briefly though the work performed by the 

field companies in the early part of the war, up to the end of 

October, 1914, when trench warfare commenced. 

F think the easiest way to deal with the subject is to follow the 
movements of our troops, and see what engineering work was car- 
ried out during the retreat from Mons and the advance to the Aisne. 

At Mons, on Saturday, August 22nd, and the next morning, the 
R. E. had their first experience of assisting the infantry in the pre- 
paration of a position for defence. The R. E. work consisted of 
giving advice as to the siting of trenches and then putting any 
special points such as a farm, or small village, into a state of de- 
fence. The shortage of tools was very noticeable at this period, 
and much time was spent in collecting all available types of shovels 
and spades from the neighbouring district. 

Late in the morning, on Sunday, an order came to the C. R. E. 


that the bridges over the Mons Canal had to be demolished. Eight 
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sections consisting of a Subaltern, 20 men and one tool cart set out 
for the bridges as fast as possible. Unfortunately the distance to 
the bridges varied, those close at hand were successfully destroyed, 
those at a distance were in the hands of the Germans when the R. E. 
arrived, but at the intermediate bridges the Germans arrived when 
the Sappers were at work—two sections were missing, one being 
entirely wiped out. 

This brings up a most important point, and that is, everyone 
must grasp the fact that R. E. work takes time. To demolish a 
bridge is not the work of a minute, but may take three or four hours, 
the time depending on the construction of the bridge. Until this 
fact is realized orders will still come in at the last moment which, if 
a successful result is to be attained, should have arrived two or three 
hours earlier. 

Turning from engineering work for a moment, we come to a 
very different role sometimes played by the R. E., that is—infantry 
work. 

On one occasion most of the Sappers were put into the firing line 
alongside the infantry, and many instances of the same kind occur 
from time to time. 

This, again, brings up another important point. Is it worth while 
using up your Sappers as infantry? The answer is unquestionably 
“No”, for it is absolutely essential to have the Sappers available 
after the fight to assist in consolidating the new positions taken up. 
Of course there are occasions, where in the last resort the R. E. had 
to be called upon to act as infantry, but it should only be done as a 
last extremity, and then only under orders from the Divisional 
Commander. 

When the advance commenced, the nature of the R. E. work 
changed. From “destruction” we now turned to “construction”— 
engineers reconnaissance of roads—river crossings—demolished 
bridges—and fortified positions formed the bulk of the R. E. work, 
and when the Aisne was reached, the Sappers had their first oppor- 
tunity of bridging on a large scale. 

The River Aisne had a mean width of about 170 feet, and a 
depth of about 15 feet. Five permanent bridges which had been 
demolished were at once made passable for infantry in single file, 
and later repaired to take mechanical transport. 

I will show you some examples of bridge repairs performed by 
the field companies, on the lantern at the end of the lecture. 
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When one reads of bridge building, one’s thoughts at once go to 
pontoons, girders, and other types of bridging; but from the Sap- 
per’s point of view the actual construction of the bridge is the 
simplest portion of the task, —the hard work beginning when the 
approaches are commenced. 

To make a satisfactory approach to one of the bridges over the 
Aisne, a road of about 200 yards in length had to be made. This 
necessitated collecting brushwood for the construction of over 2000 
fascines, their transport to the site of the bridge, and the collection 
of all available road metal in the neighbourhood. 





During this short period one great defect in our organization—a 
defect which the Corps had long recognized and which they had 
endeavoured to rectify without success—became so apparent that in 
October the necessary change was made and a 3rd Field Company 
added to the Divisional Engineers. 

Up to this time the two field companies had to distribute them- 
selves between three brigades. The closest co-operation between 
the O. C. Field Company and the Brigadier—which is essential if 
the work of the R. E. is to be in any way successful—was impossi- 
ble when the companies are split up between the brigades. 

Much time was wasted on the road moving from one part of the 
division to another, and, —a smaller matter though equally impor- 
tant—-great difficulty was experienced in obtaining supplies, as they 
were invariably sent to the Brigade we had just left. 

On the introduction of this 3rd Company, the work went most 
smoothly. Each Company was attached to one Brigade, but under 
the orders of the C. R. E. Division and Divisional Commanders. 
This is a most important point, for it is essential that the R. E. 
should be available for work only where they are needed most, and 
therefore the control being with the Divisional Commander, if ne- 
cessary, all the companies can be concentrated with one brigade, or 
on one piece of work. 

Now the 3rd company simplifies to a great extent the difficulty 
of co-operation between the O. C. Field Company and the Brigadier. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Field Company should work, as 
far as possible, with one brigade, and by so doing officers and men 
get to know each others’ ideas. Nothing makes R. E. work more 
difficult than when lack of co-operation exists, and where orders 
are drawn up and then submitted to the R. E. for advice in place of 
the R. E. advice being obtained before the orders are written . As 
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the R. E. work now is the foundation on which all schemes are built, 
it is disaster to try and carry out co-operation without having first 
consulted and examined the R. E. conditions. 

In the same way, co-operation is essential between the Divisional 
Staff and the C. R. E., for in the type of warfare we are now waging 
success or failure of any operation depends, to a great extent, on the 
care with which the Engineer details have been worked out. 

Now I propose to come to the time when trench warfare was 
commencing, and to consider the position of those R. E. Units which 
took part in it, and to show what they were asked to do, how much 
they were actually able to do, and how they overcame the immense 
amount of work with which they were asked to deal. 

It would be as well just to remind you of the composition and 
strength of a field company, as from the demands made on us in 
the earlier stages of trench warfare, one would imagine we had an 
unlimited supply of men who never needed rest, of tools which never 
needed repairs or sharpening, and of material which never needed 
collecting. 

A field company, from a working party point of view, consists 
of 4 sections, each under a subaltern ; each section being able, at full 
strength, to supply a working party of 30 men, but which under 
average conditions rarely exceeded 20. 

Thus, supposing the company was attached to work with a bri- 
gade, each battalion of that brigade if in need of R. E. assistance 
would be able to have 1 Subaltern and about 20 men. 

I will briefly mention the different calls which may be made on 
the R. E. during trench warfare. 

Site and mark out fire trench. 

Distribute tools, and place men at the tasks. 
Supervise construction. 

Make traverses. 

Lay out wire along front of trench say 300 yards. 
Dig communication trenches back. 

Make machine gun emplacements in front trenches. 
Construct dug-outs for officers and men. 

Revet trenches. 

Make loopholes. 

Arrange drainage. 

Repair all damage, and daily wear and tear. 
Collect material for all the above. 
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We got the same calls for the support line, and also for the re- 
serve line. 
The brigade had at the same time the following calls on the field 
company consisting of the 4 sections working as above :— 
Make strong points near reserve line. 
The division also had calls on its 3 companies to 
Construct the second line the same as for Ist line. 
The Corps had its calls on the Divisional R. E. to 
Put points d’appui behind second line into a state of defence. 
Third and fourth lines. 


Besides all this there were the following by no means simple under- 
takings :— 

| (1) Cut, collect, and cart all our material for trench work. 

| (2) Manufacture our hand grenades from stores available, and 


train the infantry in their use. 
(3) Construction of the huts behind the lines for the rest 
camp. 
Later, when the two lines were drawing close together, the follow- 
ing additional calls were made on the section :— 
(1) Run out as many Saps as possible towards the enemy. 
(2) Commence mining operations against the enemy. 
| Of course under the conditions that existed at that time the work 
could never have been done in some years. The only troops to 
| assist the field companies at that time were 1 fortress company to 
each corps. Well, let us follow through the different steps taken to 
overcome the difficulties. 

The first and obvious method was to teach the infantry to do all 
the simple work on the spot, and to continue training them until 
they could do all ordinary field engineers work, thus releasing the 
R. E. for the more difficult. 

The following items illustrate some of the work which can be, 
and is now undertaken by the infantry, under R. E. supervision— 
after a thorough course of instruction by the R. E., which before the 
war was left by them entirely to the Sappers :— 

1. Erecting wire entaglements. 

2. Complete digging, revetting, loopholing, traversing and floor- 
ing of the front, support, reserve and communication 
trenches of the 1st and 2nd lines. 

3. Repair of above mentioned necessitated by daily wear and 


tear. 
. Making any necessary saps. 
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All the above needs no technical ability when the men have been 
once shown, and with a few weeks of supervision the infantry can 
carry them out with perfect success. 

This leaves the R. E. free for the following work :— 

Training the infantry in the simpler branches of engineering 
work. 

Reserving for themselves the more technical duties such as: 

In the front line :— 

1. Bombproof machine gun emplacements, which consists of 
concrete and R. S. J. 
Where the ground permits construct deep shell-proof dug- 
outs. 

In the ist line :— 

Strong points. These small works require very careful siting, 
and concealing, and it is on them that, in the event of a portion of 
the front lines falling, time is gained for the counter attacks. These 
strong points should be weatherproof and as comfortable as possible. 

The same duties apply equally for the 2nd line. 

The construction of Point d’appui, or strong areas, in the rear. 
Here much technical work can be done with concrete and steel joists 
for machine gun emplacements. Infantry parties are essential to 
assist with digging, carrying and filling sand bags, etc. 

The work still remaining for the R. E.—which the R. E. field 
companies were originally expected to do is :— 

1. Bomb manufacture. 


i) 


2. Drainage. 
3. Collection of material. 
4. Mining. 

When the call was made to the field companies to undertake 
mining operations, it was seen that this work could only be under- 
taken by them at the expense of the work on the trenches, so spe- 
cial Mining Companies were formed at home and sent out at once. 

The mining companies are allotted to different parts of the front 
as required. 

The mining schemes are drawn out by the army, who inform the 
corps concerned, and are carried out by the companies. 

When mining operations have once started, work has to be kept 
up at as fast a rate as possible, and to ensure success, reports of 
rate progress, etc., have to be sent in regularly and as soon as pos- 


sible. 
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In the case of a mine being fired, reports are wired to the Con- 
troller, giving all details, and these reports are passed on by him 
to General Headquarters. 

Co-operation again plays a very important part in the success of 
mining operations. 

Though in no way part of his command, the brigadier in com- 
mand of an infantry brigade holding a length of trench is naturally 
very interested in the mining operations going on in this front, and 
the mining companies work in close conjunction with him, obtaining 
the necessary working parties to deal with sand bags, etc., and keep- 
ing him informed of progress of work, etc. 

The usual gallery now used is about 4 feet high, 2 feet 6 inches 
wide at the top and 3 feet at the bottom, measured inside the timber- 
ing, and this means a section of some 12 square feet. 

Galleries have been run out some 400 feet which gives us about 
500 cubic feet of earth to dispose of, which will mean some 4000 
sandbags from each gallery. 

The great secret of successful mining is “Silence”, and it has 
been found that the most satisfactory method of disposing of this 
earth is to put it in sandbags and drag it to the head of the shaft by 
hand, or by a winch. Here the infantry should take the bags over 
for use in their fire trenches. In the event of their having a surplus, 
an excellent plan is to build a dummy parapet on any available 
ground high enough to cast a good shadow for aeroplane observation 
purposes. The Germans have been known to spend the best part of 
the day shelling such a dummy trench, which can only be distin- 
guished with difficulty from a real one. 

Work on the face of a gallery is carried out by three men—one 
working, one filling bags, and one resting, the number of the re- 
mainder depending on the length of the gallery. 

The average rate of progress is about 12 feet a day, but galleries 
in favourable soil have been run at the rate of 2 feet in 24 hours. 

The depth of the galleries varies according to the tactical re- 
quirements, and may vary from 12 to 120 feet. 

With regard to the charges used, there are two distinct types :— 

a. A common mine, used with idea of making a crater on the 
surface and destroying the enemy’s work. 

b. or Camouflet, used to destroy the enemy’s mining works un- 
derground, and so charged as to leave the surface undis- 
turbed. 
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Mines to produce craters have been charged up to 13,000 pounds, 
producing crater 60 yards long by 40 yards across. 

The charges of Camouflets varies with the depths of the charge 
and the soil, and in some cases charges of 2 or 3 tons have been fired 
without disturbing the surface. 

The explosives used are those obtainable at the time. 

Ammonal has been used in large quantities with great success. 

Drainage and ventilation are carried out by pumps, and continu- 
ous experiments have to be carried out to find the most silent, and 
at the same time, effective types. 

Lighting the galleries is carried out usually by candles, but elec- 
tric torches have to be used when the mines are being charged. 

Collecting Material. This is perhaps the most important and at 
the same time, most tedious of all R. E. work. Originally the com- 
panies cut what timber they could and collected from houses and 
villages all suitable material, but the local supply soon became ex- 
hausted, and the matter had to be taken up on a large scale. 

But there is one point which I am sure many officers—even R. E. 
officers—are ignorant of, and that is the quantity of material neces- 
sary for putting the trenches in a fit state for occupation in winter. 
One sees type drawings of various trenches and shelters which are 
put forward as models to be copied, but when one comes to work 
out the material necessary, one finds that it cannot be obtained. 
There is never enough, and the supply, cost what it may, must be 





increased. 
The following is a detailed estimate made out for one mile of 
front, including Ist and 2nd lines, and all communications. It was 
made where breastworks are essential owing to the low ground be- 
ing water-logged. It gives you some idea of the material required. 
Wire Entanglement. 
1,800,000 yards of wire, or 900 miles. Weight—110 tons. 
Standards. 
6-ft. 12,000. 
Small Pickets. 
12,000. 
Trench construction. 
Sandbags—6% millions. 'Weight—1,000 tons. 
Corrugated iron. 
Some 36,000 feet run. p 
Timber, average dimension, 3x3 inches—1,125,000 feet run. 
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Besides the above, large quantities of revetting material are re- 
quired, including timber planks, wire netting, and expanded metal. 

Now as to the time taken to complete the construction of one 
mile of such trenches to make them fit for winter occupation. 

An average man will fill and place in position on the parapet, 
parados, or dug-out, at the most 25 sandbags in one night. 

So to fill and place the 6,000,000 odd bags will take a working 
party of a battalion about 240 nights work or some 8 months. 

But, and this is the point I wish to emphasize, if the Sappers are 
to complete the job without assistance from the infantry, it will 
take a field company with its usual working party of 80 men some 
six years to finish. 

This brings out the most important ideas: 

1. It is essential for the infantry to assist the sappers with 
every man they can spare. 

2. Do not put off the preparation of the trenches for the Winter 
campaign until too late. 

With every man working, it cannot be done under 2 or 3 months, 
and the time to start ‘s, at the latest, the end of July. 

Of course the times I mentioned just now—the 240 days and the 
six years—are only based upon dealing with the material required 
in the perfect trench. In actual practice these amounts of material 
never reach the trenches. But it is not until everyone grasps the 
enormous quantities needed, that the supply will be increased. 

With regard to the state of training already reached by the 
infantry in field works I should like to give the following example: 

In one division the divisional cyclists were handed over to the 
C. R. E. as a permanent working party to assist the R. E. They 
were allotted to a field company to be trained as a party for the 
construction of wire entanglements. This party, after a few weeks’ 
training, assisted by Sappers, total strength being 120 men, in 2% 
hours ran an enetanglement 1200 yards long and 20 yards wide in 
front of a newly captured position. They used 117 miles of wire, 
1600 six-foot iron standards and 1600 pickets. 5 days were occu- 
pied, before the attack, in carrying up the stores for the work and 
placing them in a handy position to commence work at the re 
quired moment. 

Now I have only been able to give you a very small idea of the 
work performed by the R. E. I have tried to show how, with the 
small establishment of Engineers and the immense amount of work 
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which the new type of warfare has necessitated, most of the old 
ideas on the legitimate duties of the R. E. have changed. 

The respective spheres of action of the R. E. and infantry are 
now separated by a stream, tthe size of which is a measure of the 
difference in technical knowledge. 

The continual personal instruction of the infantry in all matters, 
formerly supposed to be the exclusive province of the R. E., is grad- 
ually draining the stream, and bringing nearer the time when the in- 
fantry will all be skilled in pioneer work as the regularly consti- 
tuted pioneers battalions, while only the most advanced technical 
matters remain within the completely separated area of R. E. ac- 
tivities. 





SHOULD THE MARINE CORPS HAVE ITS 
OWN WAR COLLEGE? 


CoLoNEL BEN H. Futver, U. S. Marine Corps. 


HE field of activity of the marine officer is peculiar to him- 

self ; he is neither an army soldier nor a sailor but to a large 

extent combines their knowledge and abilities in his own per- 
son and has tasks to perform for which no one else is fitted. 

His education as a marine has always been obtained mostly by 
practical methods ; what the older and experienced ones have learned 
in service is passed on to the new ones by actual demonstration ; 
in unaccustomed circumstances and unfamiliar conditions he ex- 
periments for himself because of the lack of a doctrine and of 
thoroughly trained knowledge of the best practice. 

Now that the Marine Corps has been so largely increased and its 
duties and stations so widely dispersed, a marine officer has a man’s 
sized job, but the opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of these 
duties and of how to meet the responsibilities that may be unex- 
pectedly thrust upon him are inadequate. 

The Army and the Navy each has itsWar College, why not the 
Marine Corps? 

Our sphere of action and the tasks given us are sufficiently differ- 
ent from those of either the Army or the Navy to require an educa- 
tion and a training that cannot be obtained in either or both of the 
War Colleges. 

A graduate of these may learn how to be a Major General com- 
manding an Army division or be well-instructed in the knowledge 
of strategy necessary to a Fleet Commander, but where can he 
learn anything about being a Brigadier-General or a Colonel com- 
manding an advance base or an expeditionary force which may 
have to administer the affairs of a Caribbean republic? 
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Of course when the thing has to be done, he does it, as has been 
the custom of marines ever since there have been marines, but the 
ways and means may not be the best. 

There is, in the Marine Corps, a vast amount of un-correlated 
information and experience on the subjects of expeditionary ser- 
vice and advance base work, but this is not available to those who 
have not actually been engaged extensively in those affairs. 

The personnel for the faculty of such a college is at hand amongst 
the field officers who have served in Haiti, Nicaragua, Culebra, and 
Mexico. 

The methods of the other War Colleges could be followed to a 
large extent, except that the course at the Marine College should 
be laid out on practical lines, aiming at a well-defined system of 
doing the things that belong to us exclusively. 

These subjects include a thorough study of possible naval bases 
and the military geography of countries where we might be em- 
ployed ; transports ; government in occupied countries ; the taking of 
towns; landing of troops and military operations on shore with 
especial reference to co-operation with a naval brigade, etc. 

The tendency of thought in the country is towards “prepared- 
ness”; a determination to defend our policies and possessions. 
Many of these possessions are overseas; islands that must be forti- 
fied to be of use as naval bases, and needing troops for their de- 
fence. 

What more appropriate than that marines should be the de- 
fenders? 

The more we study these larger problems, the better we shall 
be fitted to take them up, when the time comes, the serious res- 
ponsibilities that may be imposed upon us. 
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DISCUSSION ON 
MARINE CORPS WAR COLLEGE. 





| Further discussion on Colonel Fuller’s interesting argument for the es- 
tablishment of a War College for the Marine Corps is invited for the subse- 
quent issues of the Gazette. His reference to the un-correlateds information 
and experience of successive expeditionary forces should commend itself to 
the serious consideration of both the line and staff of the Corps. Whether 
the medium for its diffusion throughout the Corps will be best secured by 


ithe establishment of the War College advocated by Colonel Fuller, or by 


he has certainly advanced a question that has been 


uppermost in the Corps for several years. If the discussion leads to a satis- 
factory solution of this problem a great service will be rendered to the Corps. 


BRIGADIER GEN. Cartes H. LaucHHEIMER, U. S. Marine Corps. 


[ am in full accord with the views of Colonel Fuller that the pre- 
sent scope of the duties of officers of the Marine Corps is such that 
higher education of a strictly military character is necessary, but I 
do not concur with him as to the procedure which should be fol- 
lowed to secure the consummation of the so much desired result. 

I do not agree with Colonel Fuller’s statement to the effect that 
our sphere of action and the tasks given us are sufficiently different 
from those assigned either the Army or the Navy to require an edu- 
cational training which cannot be obtained at either or both of their 
war colleges, and being of such opinion and for other reasons here- 
inafter stated, I do not see the necessity for a Marine Corps war 
college. 

A Marine Corps war college per se is not necessary, for, in the 
first place, the scope of the Naval War College can be easily so 
amplified as to provide a curriculum which will give to the marine 
officers who may be ordered there the benefit of a higher education 
pertaining to their own profession, and in the second place, and 
more especially, the establishment of such an institution would cre- 
ate a condition which would be at variance with the expressed 
policy of Headquarters to act in cooperation and close affiliation 
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with the Navy, of which we are a part and with which the majq 
part of our duty is performed. 

In view of the fact that our service is principally with the Nan} 
there can be no doubt that our line of thought should be as near| 
as possible the same as that of the Navy. If we have a oa 
college of our own, we are very liable to train our officers along ling 
of thought which will be at variance with those taught the Nava 
officers at the Naval War College, and therefore, when the twq 
forces act together, instead of there being a unity of thought, theré 
will be such a diversity of ideas on important matters of strategy} 
and tactics as to very materially jeopardize, if not defeat, the suc 
cess of the enterprise. 

The problems which confront the Navy in time of emergency 
are varied and intricate, and the Naval War College has as its| 
raison d’etre the determining of the best solution of such problems 
and the promulgation of such knowledge to the officers of that 
branch of the service. Therefore, as the Marine Corps is almost 
always called upon to cooperate with the Navy at such times, and in 


order that it may give the most efficient cooperation and render | 


the most effective assistance, it is of the utmost importance that its 
officers be thoroughly familiar with the lines along which the problem 
or problems will be worked out by the Navy 

Although the Marine Corps ordinarily serves with the Navy, it 
may, by order of the President, be detached for service with the 
Army, and therefore, the reasons given above for the necessity of 
Marine officers being familiar with the Navy methods apply to the 
\rmy methods aiso. 

Marine officers attending the Army and Navy war colleges ob- 
tain an insight into the Army and Navy methods of procedure, re- 
spectively, which is believed to be of the utmost importance to 
the Marine Corps, and which cannot be obtained in any other way, 
and if we had a war college of our own and our officers did not at- 
tend the course at the other colleges, both of these important factors 
would be lost to us. 

In course of time, and I hope in the very near future, there will 
be in the Marine Corps a school similar to the Army School of the 
Line, and which will be an extension of our present Advance Base 
School. This can be accomplished by adding to the curriculum of 
that school a theoretical course covering the subjects in which Col- 
onel Fuller thinks our officers need special training. I believe that 
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the scope of such a school could be made sufficiently broad to afford 
the officers of the Marine Corps an education in the fundamental 
branches which are pertinent to the successful performance of the 
duties of our profession, leaving to the Navy and Army war colleges, 
as a post graduate course, the study of the larger problems which 
bear equally upon the performance of the duties of a marine offi- 
cer as they do upon both army and navy officers. 


Lieut. Cor. Joun H. Russetr, U. S. MARINE Corps. 


The suggestion advanced by Colonel Ben H. Fuller for the estab- 
lishment of a War College for the Marine Corps is most interest- 
ing and merits careful consideration. 

A college is an institution incorporated for the purposes of study 
and instruction in the higher branches of Knowledge. 

The curriculum of a War College embraces the study and instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of Military Administration and the Art 
of War (Operations). 

Considering the intimate association of the Marine Corps with the 
Navy, and the fact that its Main Mission is and always will be 
closely linked with the Mission of the Navy, the establishment of a 
separate war college appears to the writer to be too much of a 
departure from the well defined road along which the Marine Corps 
must travel. 

The Naval War College is the Marine Corps War College. It is 
there that we obtain our conception of war; it is there that the 
Master Work that we must strive to accomplish is outlined for us. 

It then becomes the duty of the Marine Corps to establish an 
educational system and such educational institutions that will enable 
it to perfect the work as outlined by the Naval War College. 

The Marine Corps now has, in theory, if not in being, an Advance 
Base School, and it is believed that when this institution re-opens 
and a study is made of the theoretical as well as the practical side 
of Advance Base Work, a special course for field officers will soon 
develop. 

Such a course of instruction would naturally cover practically 
all of the requirements enumerated by Colonel Fuller except that of 
a Doctrine applicable to small wars. Regarding this latter require- 
ment the writer, from a study of operations abroad during the pres- 
ent war, is strongly opposed to the enunciation of any Doctrine for 
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the Marine Corps other than one applicable to a great war and the 
fulfilling of our Main Mission. 


CoLoneEL Dion Wit.iams, U. S. Marine Corps. 


Having carefully read Colonel Fuller’s article upon the higher 
education of the officers of the Marine Corps, it is with a shock of 
surprise that I note the opinion therein expressed that the marine 
is neither a soldier not a sailor, as for many years I have held with 
Kipling’s view: 

“Now his work begins Gawd knows when and his work is never 
through ; 
’E isn’t one o’ the reg’lar line, nor ’e isn’t one of the crew, 
’E’s a kind of a giddy harumfrodite— 
Soldier and sailor too! 
There isn’t a job on the top o’ the earth the beggar don’t know nor 
do— 
You can leave him at night on a bald man’s ’ead to paddle ’is own 
canoe, 
’E’s a sort of a bloomin’ cosmopolouse— 
Soldier and sailor too!” 

But, be that as it may, it must be realized that the raison d'etre 
for the existence of the Marine Corps is as an integral part of the 
naval establishment, and that the occasional detached duty with the 
Army is only incidental and has usually resulted in the past from 
an insufficiency in the numbers of men authorized for the Army. 

During peace times, that is when we are not engaged in any great 
war, the expeditionary duty performed by the Marine Corps in the 
unstable small countries to the southward, and in the West Indies, 
is an important branch of government work but it remains distinctly 
naval work, since the naval vessels furnish the first reserve and in 
many cases act as moveable forts to support the landing forces of 
marines. 

The great mission of the Marine Corps today is to act as an Ad- 
vanced Base force for the shore defense of the bases for the Fleet 
that must be seized in the theatre of operations and rapidly placed 
in a state of preparedness to meet the attacks of the enemy. 

To perform this duty well in the time of the country’s need re- 
quires careful preparatory training and education. This training 
is distinctly naval in its character and demands a thorough under- 
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standing of the problems of strategy and tactics as they apply to 
the Navy. The studies that make for such an understanding are 
best made at the Naval War College, and it most desirable that 
every officer in the Marine Corps should at some time in his career 
in the service take the course of study and work there provided. 

The study of the problems of strategy and tactics as applied to 
strictly land warfare is now provided for at the Army War College, 
and here marine officers are welcome. 

To duplicate these two courses at a strictly Marine Corps Col- 
lege would not only entail a useless expenditure of the government’s 
money but it would result in segregation of interest and effort rather 
than in the great desideratum—coordination. 

During the past year the General Board, the great advisory or- 
ganization of the Navy Department, has on more than one occasion 
recommended that the Marine Corps be maintained at a strength 
equal to twenty per centum of the authorized strength of the Navy, 
and in accordance therewith the last congressional appropriation act 
gave a corresponding increase in the Marine Corps. 

This clearly shows that the Navy wants the marine and wants him 
for naval duties. To perform these duties well requires him to be 
more than a land soldier; he must know the life of the sea, the 
fighting habits of the sailor, what the sailor can do and how he may 
be expected to do it; and there is but one way to learn all of this— 
by daily lessons aboard the ships of the battle line. 

Hence, if the marine is to act well his part in the drama of naval 
warfare and hold the base for the protection of the oil and coal and 
other supplies of the battleship fleet in the face of the determined 
attacks of an aggressive enemy, he must receive the essential part of 
his training and education in the Navy, that is, aboard the ships and 
in the schools of the Navy. For only thus can he arrive at the firm 
conviction that the Marine Corps is but an integral part of the 
greater navy with strictly naval duties to perform. 

And if the marine learns this lesson well and is helped to learn it 
by active cooperation with the other integral parts of the greater 
navy, he will be ready “to do his bit” when, on some distant isle 
surrounded by the raiding ships of the enemy or on the bleak hills 
overlooking an enemy’s harbor and hard pressed by the shore forces 
of a brave and persistent foe, he holds the rough line of defenses 
that guard the fuel, ammunition and food, and the sick and wounded 
of his country’s fleet. 
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Lieut. Cot. Georce C. THorpe, U. S. Marine Corps. 


Colonel Fuller says: “The Army and Navy each has its War 
College; why not the Marine Corps?” 

The existing war colleges deal primarily in Strategy, Grand Tac- 
tics and Policy. Minor tactics is, by the Army, left to the Army 
Service Schools. Since the Navy has no institution corresponding 
to the Leavenworth Schools, the Naval War College and the Fleet 
in concert make minor tactical deductions. To make the distinc- 
tion clear, let us define these divisions of labor. Von Clausewitz 
says that “tactics is the theory of the use of military forces in com- 
bat,” while “strategy is the theory of the use of combats for the 
object of the war.” (See On War—Carl von Clausewitz, Vol. I., 
Bk. IL. p. 85.) If this definition is correct, Strategy involves the 
use of all the fighting forces of the nation: Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, and strategic decisions indicate the manner of co-ordinating 
the employment of these three branches to attain the object of the 
war. Therefore, there can be, strictly speaking, no army strategy 
or navy strategy; these branches, acting separately, are interested 
only in tactical and logistical problems. With this view of tactics 
a difficulty arises in handling large army forces or naval forces, 
when dispositions are made outside of the actual field of battle, 
such as the occupation of towns or localities essential to the main- 
tenance of communications in order to assure victory in the pro- 
jected battle. Such dispositions, not being an immediate part of 
the battle, do not ceme under the precise definition of tactics; on 
the other hand, as they are not questions involving the employment 
of all the forces, naval and military, they are not strictly strategi- 
cal. Tactics is, therefore, divided into Grand Tactics and Minor 
Tactics, the latter having reference to employments in battle, the 
former to the larger maneuver problems of either the army or the 
navy. 

The division of the labor of fighting, and the theory of the em- 
ployment of such divisions, make up the science of war. 

Now the classical division of such labor is that between the land 
and the sea. These two claim jurisdiction even over the sub- 
surface and super-surface of their respective areas, i. e., the army 
employs sapping and aerial service over the land; the navy sub- 
marines and aerial service over the sea. 

The Marine Corps is the connecting link between the Army and 
the Navy. It serves the Navy in a military and quasi-military way, 
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as it should serve the army in a quasi-naval way. Specifically, 
Marines do duty aboard ship and at navy yards, assist in manning 
guns, boats, etc. Its most important duty with the navy is its so- 
called advance base service. The Marine Corps serves the Army 
as the mobile advance guard for overseas expeditions, in which it 
is assisted by the Navy. 

In order that the Marine Corps may work with the best under- 
standing with these two services, it should be indoctrinated from 
both; it should have representatives in naval educational institu- 
tions to imbibe naval doctrine and disseminate it to the Marine 
Corps; it should also have representatives in army educational in- 
stitutions to acquire and distribute army doctrine. Then, marines 
serving with the Navy will think as the Navy thinks, and officers 
commanding units that may be detailed with the Army will natur- 
ally employ the same methods of making tactical dispositions as 
the co-operating army employ, thus obtaining harmony of action 
and cohesion. This uniformity of education will percolate so that 
there will be uniformity of action in every grade, even to the pri- 
vate’s technique of guard duty. 

This indicates the conclusion that Colonel Fuller’s proposed Ma- 
rine Corps College should not be to the Marine Corps exactly what 
the existing colleges are, respectively, to the Army and Navy. 
Marine officers must continue to attend such existing colleges in 
order to maintain the connecting link between the education of the 
three branches. 

But there should be a Marine Corps College. It should be an ap- 
plicatory college dealing with Marine Corps specialties. In the in- 
terest of economy of effort, such college should cover the whole 
field of the marine officer’s applicatory education, i. e., it should 
absorb the existing Marine Officers’ School, and undertake several 
new departments. One of the most important of the latter is sug- 
gested in the following paragraph quoted from Colonel Fuller: 

“There is, in the Marine Corps, a vast amount of un- 
corelated information and experience on the subjects of ex- 
peditionary service and advance base work, but this is not 
available to those who have not actually been engaged in those 
affairs.” 

A tentative outline of the curriculum of the Marine Corps Col- 
lege might be as follows: 

I. Military Science department: 
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(1) Differentiation between strategy, tactics, logistics. 
(2) Place of the Marine Corps in Strategic scheme. 
(3) Military History ; study of classical campaigns. 
II. Department of Military Art: 
(1) Tactical problems looking to normal service with army 
in the field. 
(2) Minor land operations peculiar to Marine Corps em- 
ployment, such as recent West Indian affairs. 
(3) Tactics of the advanced base. 
III. Cartological Department : 
(1) Map making and reading. 
(2) Photography. 
IV. Field Engineering. 
V. Mines and Torpedoes. 7 
VI. Ordnance and Gunnery. i 
VII. Law: \* 


(1) International Law. 
(2) Naval and Military Law. 
(a) Procedure. 
(b) Law of Evidence. 
(c) Criminal Law and Criminology. 
VIII. Administration. 
(1) Organization. 
(2) Tactical staff. 
(3) Logistical staff. 
IX. Physics and Chemistry : 
(1) Chemical processes. 
(2) Physics. 
(a) Electricity. 
(b) Optics. 

The faculty for such a college might consist of officers, qualified 
by special experience of study, and of civilian specialists, as at the 
existing war colleges. The method of instruction should be by means 
of lectures, problems, and practical work. The closer the alliance 
between such a college and an advanced base organization, the 
better it would seem, since then theory could be easily connected 
with the most important department of our practical employment. 

3y means of pamphlets, or brochures, this college could dissem- 
inate principles and doctrine, and could distribute to the Corps latest 
acquired data of all kinds. 
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Mayor Henry C. Snyper, U. S. Marine Corps. 


There can be no question of the desirability of extending our 
system of military education. But are we ready to establish and 
reap full benefit from an independent Marine Corps War College? 
Would it not be better at this time to broaden the educational foun- 
dation upon which to build such an institution by (1) enlarging the 
scope of our Advance Base School; (2) reorganizing our garrison 
schools and prescribing a course of instruction which shall embrace 
certain subjects now taught at the Army Service Schools, the Ma- 
rine Corps Advance Base School, and the Marine Officers’ School. 
This reorganization should be undertaken with a view to imparting 
necessary military instruction to all, and lead to the selection of the 
best qualified officers for post graduate courses. This, in turn, 
should be supplemented through participation in the practical 
work of the Marine Officers’ School on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg during its yearly encampment of six weeks; by subsequent 
detail to the Marine Corps Advance Base School; the Army School 
of the Line; School of Musketry; Field Artillery School, Signal 
Corps School, Field Officers’ School, Army War College, and Navy 
War College. Our graduates from these schools and colleges are 
available as instructors. The pages of the Marine Corps GAZETTE 
are open to all officers for the recounting of their experiences, diffi- 
culties and short cuts to desired ends while on Advance Base and 
expeditionary duty, and for the publication of important lectures. 
Surely there can be no better medium through which to arouse and 
keep alive a marine officer’s interest in his chosen profession. 

However much we may individually need training in some of our 
many important specialties, as for instance, Advance Base work, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that we cannot embark upon and 
complete any one of our expeditions without a good foundation in 
subjects taught at one or all of the above-mentioned institutions. 

While the independent work peculiar to the Marine Corps is 
important, it is equally important that we be prepared properly to 
cooperate with the Army and Navy, or afloat, as the occasion de- 
mands. In view of this should we not endeavor to increase the 
number of officers assigned yearly to the Army and Navy War Col- 
leges rather than seek to establish an independent Marine Corps 
College ? 
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CAPTAIN JosePH A. Rosset, U. S. MARINE Corps. 


Some time ago I read an article which set forth that the word 
“college” as applied to the Naval War College, was inappropriate 
and misleading in as much as the work carried on at that institution 
was not all along the lines as generally pursued in other colleges in 
civil life. It matters not by what title an institution is referred to, 
so long as the institution itself is turning out good. So a Marine 
College or a Marine Conference Academy, if some wish to wrangle 
over a title, cannot fail to do for the Corps a great amount of good. 
Any little backwoods hut would satisfy as a place for the work, 
provided the spirit of the assembled officers is correct. 

We have in our peace-time history suffered much, unquestionably 
more from within than from without. We have been small with 
large tasks to perform. We are growing, it is true. So are the 
duties allotted us, and the slipshod methods of the past, which have 
pulled us through, will not suffice in our advancement. As a ma- 
chine the strains of the future are to be great—very great. The 
question is, are we designing and building our machine to withstand 
the strain, whether it be sudden with all possible fury, or whether 
it be the slow grinding strain which crushes because the working 
parts do not each carry their load. Surely Colonel Fuller’s insti- 
tution cannot fail in improving the design and quality of the machine. 

I do not understand very much of what recent writers of the 
Corps are talking about when they refer to a doctrine for the Corps. 
I hope it is a teaching which tends to remove some of the evils under 
which we exist, and from which we suffer, not physically, but pro- 
fessionally. And what are some of these evils which the proposed 
Marine Corps institution will knock in the head? Narrowness of 
mind, dwarfing development ; mistrust, stifling initiative; petty jeal- 
ousies, producing disgust; prejudices, mostly imaginative, and lack 
of that fraternal spirit which we need so badly—the helping of one 
another. For many small reasons we have witnessed tremendous 
individual efforts put forth for the accomplishment of certain tasks, 
and some of the ordinary, every day assignments have been made 
to look heroic feats when fulfilled. How easy and simple they 
might have been had everyone been allowed his share. And the 
fruit of the Marine Corps institution must have a taste for everyone 
or it fails. 

Therefore I suggest that for the faculty of such an institution let 
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us go below the grade of field officer. Experience must be the basic 
qualification for instructors, and some of us have not had to wait for 
that field rank, for many experiences. 

It is quite true that when a thing has to be done it is generally 
done, the ways and means of success attained surprising no one, 
perhaps, so much as the officer himself who is the instrument. Re- 
cently I have seen drill company commanders, non-commissioned 
officers, and there are many officers with exactly the same idea, who 
set for themselves in training recruit companies here at the Port 
Royal Recruit Depot, a standard they called good. 

It is surprising how well satisfied they are with the term. Such 
a standard is false. Unquestionably the same amount of time and 
effort would produce excellency if properly correlated. There is a 
vast amount of uncorrelated information and experience in the Corps 
at large which should be put in such a form that everyone may profit 
thereby. Colonel Fuller’s institution will correlate all this and at 
the same time dispel and cast out the vast amount of correlated 
ignorance which now holds. Nowadays the officer who from purely 
selfish amusement hits upon a certain hobby which he surrounds 
with a certain air of mystery, soon looms up as a brilliant star, but 
what is his hobby to anyone but himself? Specialists we do not 
want, else in this job of ours we will soon have a goodly number of 
observers because their specialty does not in this or that emergency 
fit. All hands specialists, good students, deep thinkers, but special- 
ists in the general duties, not in any one particular branch of the 
Marine Corps, should be the goal. 

This Marine Corps institution, as I understand it, is in no wise 
to supplant the School of Application, nor to deal with similar 
work, but is to be to the Marine Corps a Staff College wherein the 
possible duties of the Corps are to be sought out in relation to the 
General Board of the Navy, and when determined upon, the best 
possible solution of these duties will be evolved, keeping constantly 
before the faculty that approved solutions are no longer to be con- 
sidered the best and that when once we cease to investigate from 
that time on, we not only cease to advance and mark time but ac- 
tually and rapidly decline. 

That such an institution as Colonel Fuller suggests may soon be 
founded is my fond hope. That it will retire into oblivion many of 
our old fashioned methods and instill new blood of modern thought 
and skill is earnestly to be desired. Let it be founded on the esprit 
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de corps which fosters every officer to create his own instrument 
and do his own job without stealing the fruit of some one else less 
“pressy” or literary. Personal glory, self applied, soon wears off 
and never really shines very brilliantly. Discard the four flush and 
deal a Royal Straight. This old Corps of ours has the goods. 
Let’s deliver straight from the shoulder. 


CoLtoneL Ben H. Futter, U. S. Marine Corps. 


In the opinions expressed by those who commented adversely 
upon the proposal to establish a Marine Corps War College these 
principal points appear : 

1. That the facilities now existent at the two War Colleges and 
other schools, or an amplification of them for the purpose, are 
sufficient for the Marine Corps. 

30th the Army and the Navy have been recently largely increased 
in the upper grades without any corresponding increase in the cap- 
acity of the schools, consequently it seems more likely that our repre- 
sentation in them will be reduced rather than increased, and it does 
not seem probable that they will amplify their courses for the benefit 
of the Marine Corps. 

There is no doubt that it is of benefit to the Marine Corps to 
have as many as possible of its officers attend the courses at the 
Army and Navy schools, but very few have had or will have the 
opportunity, and there is no reason to believe that the establishment 
of a Marine Corps War College will prevent the continuation of 
the present system of detail. 

Representatives of the Army and Navy attend each other’s col- 
leges. 

The argument that the Naval War College is the Marine Corps 
War College is difficult to accept. 

While the acquisition of almost any form of knowledge is ad- 
vantageous, of what real use is it to a marine officer to study the 
tactics and logistics of a great fleet, or the grand strategy involved 
in the control of an ocean. 

It would seem better that he employ himself first in studying 
his own business and then, if opportunity offer, take up the other. 

2. That an expansion of our present Advanced Base School 
course would provide adequate opportunities for study and train- 
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“What’s in a name?” War College or Field Officers’ School, it 
would be all the same in its results. 

3. That the establishment of a Marine Corps War College would 
tend towards a diversity of ideas and a variance from Army and 
Navy methods. 

Why should an intensive and well-coordinated study of our spe- 
cialties, at present unprovided for, impair our existing relations 
with the other services? 

Our methods are not Army methods anyway, and it may be that 
the Navy can learn something from us. 

4. A more careful consideration of Kipling’s verse would have 
probably saved one critic his “shock of surprise.” 

The statement that a marine is neither an army soldier nor a 
sailor fits very well with the line 

“°F isn’t one o’ the reg’lar line, nor ’e isn’t one of the crew.” 

The theme of this writer’s criticism is that the Navy wants the 
marine for naval duties and that therefore the marine should con- 
fine himself to naval opportunities for education. 

It appears to be a more reasonable conclusion that the Navy 
wants the marine for marine duties and that where facilities do not 
exist for education in those special duties they should be supplied. 

I quite agree with the sentiments so poetically expressed in the 
concluding paragraph of this writer’s article, but nevertheless, I 
am still of the opinion that a study of well-thought-out plans for 
the defense of his distant isle will make the line less rough and the 
hills seem less bleak, and only by ignoring actual conditions may it 
be said that this knowledge can be obtained on board ship or from 
the course at the Naval War College. 
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“For to say that a blind custom of obedience should be a surer obligation 
than duty taught and understood, is to affirm that a blind man may tread surer 
by a guide than a seeing man by a light.”—Bacon: Advancement of Learning. 


N war, secrecy is a good servant but a bad master. When the 

passion for it runs riot, discrimination tends to become lost, and 

a point is reached at which all those concerned in the active con- 
duct of a war are acting in the dark, ignorant of the reason why 
they are called upon to submit to sacrifice, to put forth their utmost 
strength, or to do as they are ordered. This infallibly spells mis- 
chance. It is applicable equally to whole peoples or to small de- 
tachments of fighting forces. The man who thoroughly appreciates 
the situation and who knows the intentions governing the action 
of his superiors, can interpret those intentions in terms of execution 
far more completely, because more intelligently, than he who has 
merely to obey an order of which he knows no more than the mere 
words in which it is couched. This is so much a truism that it 
should seem upon the face of it unnecessary to call attention to it, 
yet in practice it is one that is more frequently honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and commanders of great experience 
and distinction have upon various occasions marred the success of 
brilliant conceptions from neglect of it. 

Where the failure fully to inform the executants of an operation 
of all the factors which influence it arises from distrust of subordi- 
nates, it argues either that the commander himself is ignorant of 
the importance of fully informing his colleagues, or that he dis- 
trusts their powers of executing his wishes, and therefore desires 





*Reprinted from the July issue of Blackwood’s Magazine by special permission of 
William Blackwood & Sons, Publishers, of Edinburgh and London, and of the author. 
The Gazette is indebted to these gentlemen for their courtesy. 
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to retain in his own hands the full direction of affairs. If he so 
distrusts them it means that he considers them untrustworthy or 
incompetent, in which case he has either failed properly to train 
them and render them competent, or to have them replaced by 
better officers. His, therefore, in such a case, is the blame. If a 
chief commander—which may be Government in the case of grand 
strategy or a comparatively junior officer in the case of minor 
tactics—has not confidence in his subordinates, any decentralisa- 
tion of command is impossible. Without decentralisation, initia- 
tive—that factor which so often has determined victory—is impossi- 
ble, and the order for every movement must emanate from the 
central control. Then, when an unexpected situation for which 
directions have not been provided or cannot be given arrives, the 
individual commanders become like the lawyers, “not grounded in 
their books,” referred to by Bacon, “who are many times easily 
surprised when matter falleth out beside their experience, to the 
prejudice of the causes they handle.” 

There are no better-known examples of men being surprised 
“when matters fall out beside their experience” than those furnished 
by the skirmish off Toulon in February 1744 or Rodney’s battle of 
April 17, 1780. In the former of these Admiral Mathews, a 
proud and self-contained man, who kept all his officers at arm’s- 
length, finding himself unable to get into the position from which 
he could attack the enemy in accordance with the method prescribed 
by the fighting instructions of the day, was obliged to deliver his 
attack in a different manner. In the unexpected situation in which 
this placed his captains, many of them were at a loss how to act, 
since no instructions existed to provide for such a case. The 
Admiral had never discussed the tactics of the fleet with his cap- 
tains, nor even with his vice- and rear-admirals. Indeed, so far as 
his vice-admiral was concerned, this officer had been kept in ignor- 
ance of all that was passing in the Mediterranean campaign. The 
night before the battle he had come on board the flagship to request 
directions concerning the imminent engagement, and had been dis- 
missed with the curt remarks that there were none to give, that it 
was a cold night, and that he was wished good-evening. For months 
the Vice-Admiral had never been in the confidence of his Admiral, 
and had chafed at the unsympathetic treatment. Thus the same 
cause-—lack of confidence in subordinates—acting through official 
channels, was instrumental in leading what should have been a 
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victorious action to degenerate into an indecisive skirmish. The 
second-in-command, disappointed and jealous, took no pains to 
hasten into action; some of the captains, doubtful as to how they 
should act, through ignorance of their chief’s intentions, interpreted 
their instructions in different ways, so that an attack which furnished 
the opening for an effectual and possibly decisive concentration on 
the enemy’s rear melted away into a few single ship combats and 
remains a byword in our naval history. 

In Rodney’s action Captain Carkett misunderstood his comman- 
der-in-chief’s intention to attack in the rear. A signal had been 
provided for the intended manceuvre. “When the commander-in- 
chief means to make an attack upon the enemy’s rear he will hoist, 
&e. . .” After skilful manceuvring Rodney placed his line in 
position and made the signal to lead down upon the enemy, keeping 
station on the Admiral. But the intention was not grasped by the 
Captain of the van ship, a brave and gallant seaman, who led down 
upon the enemy’s van. It is idle to say that the meaning ought to 
have been clear to Carkett, or that by his stupidity or other fault 
of character he spoilt Rodney’s well-planned opening. The fact 
remains that he did not understand it, and that not he only but the 
majority of the captains in the van were in the same state of mis- 
understanding. This was because Rodney never took his subordi- 
nates into his confidence. He provided signals, and expected un- 
questioning obedience to the letter of them, and his captains not 
being fully au courant with the workings of his mind served him 
ill when the looked-for moment arrived. “Do not let us depend 
upon signals,” says a recent French naval writer, “for our action in 
battle. What matters is not that a signal can be executed, but that 
the thoughts of the Admiral, common to all, hovering over the 
battle, should be interpreted and put into practice.”’* 

The same writer expresses the idea at greater length in another 
place. “Guided by this common doctrine, bound to apply the regu- 
lations with which all the elements under his command are familiar 
to the point of instinct (which is in no sense a restriction upon his 
free will), the Commander-in-Chief is yet under another obligation 
towards his subordinates—viz., that of informing them of his in- 
tentions in order that each may co-operate with all his energy and 
all his intelligence. He must also discount in advance the effect of 


*A. Baudry, La bataille navale. 
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surprise upon us, prevent the effect of an unexpected blow being 
doubled by an unexpected order. He must explain to us before the 
battle how he proposes—D.V.—to adapt regulations to realities ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the battle. . . . If the first 
point is to take in an order quickly, the second is to assimilate it 
quickly, and the third to do it on the spot. Rapid assimilation re- 
quires that every one should know, fore-know, the chief’s plan. 
Orders and signals should merely be to confirm, perhaps to complete, 
but at most only to modify, the idea embodied in the memorandum— 
the idea that every one has turned over and over in his mind until 
it has become his very own to carry it out.” 

Baudry’s remarks are clearly based upon a study of Nelson’s 
methods. The reference to surprise is in obvious relationship to 
Nelson’s remarks to Keats that he intended to “surprise and con- 
found” the enemy, while the previous explanations by the Admiral 
to his captains are what Nelson invariably practised. With him 
there was no secrecy, and among the sources of his greatness none 
is more remarkable than his habit of taking his commanders fully 
into his confidence and informing them to the utmost as to his in- 
tentions. “I never conversed with any officer of his fleet,” says 
Sir Byam Martin, “without hearing the most hearty expressions 
of admiration of his conciliatory manner to all, and his frank way 
of conversing with his captains respecting the movements of the 
fleet.” It was surely this habit of frank converse that enabled 
his captains so readily to translate his intentions into executive ac- 
tion, confident that they were doing what he would have desired 
them to do. If we contrast Nelson’s practice with that of Mathews 
or Rodney, the difference in method is no less remarkable than the 
difference in result. The surprising completeness of the Nile vic- 
tory—although Calder said Nelson ought to be punished for fight- 
ing in a manner different from all preceding battles—was the di- 
rect result of the numerous conversations with and explanations to 
his captains. So again at Trafalgar, Nelson had prepared his 
major tactics beforehand, his captains were fully seized of his in- 
tentions, and when the fleets met, although the situation was entirely 
different from that pre-supposed in the memorandum, the plan was 
sufficiently understood, for his officers to interpret his ideas and 
apply the principles he had explained to them. 

A direct corollary to this confidence which Nelson reposed in his 
juniors was the confidence with which, it would seem, they reposed 
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in him, not hesitating to offer suggestions because suggestions were 
not repelled. Frankness induces frankness, and so far are we all 
from infallibility that criticisms or suggestions helpful to the senior 
may be drawn from the junior. An unduly reserved attitude, such 
as that of Rodney in his lonely furrow, quickly operates to repress 
both spontaneous thought and its communication. Few men enjoy 
being snubbed ; most are induced to work harder by the flattery of 
recognition and encouragement. One well-administered rebuke, 
suggesting that opinions are not required until they are asked for, 
will effectively chill any enthusiasm for suggestion, or even for 
giving any more thought to the problems of the moment. With 
Nelson, suggestions were treated differently. Not only was it no 
crime to make them, but he took pains that he who offered helpful 
opinions received the credit for them. “It is right also,” says 
Mahan in his appreciation of the Agamemnon-Ca Ira engagement 
(March 13, 1795, aet. sua 37), “to note the accessibility to advice, a 
feature of his genial and kindly temperament, to which he admitted 
much of his success was due. The trait is not rare in mankind in 
general, but it is exceptional in men of a character so self-reliant 
and decided as Nelson. ‘If the conduct of the Agamemnon on the 
13th,’ he generously wrote, ‘was by any means the cause of our suc- 
cess on the 14th, Lieutenant Andrews has a principal share in the 
merit, for a more proper opinion was never given by an officer than 
the one he gave me on the 13th, in a situation of great difficulty.’ ” 
But if Nelson had withheld information and denied confidence to 
his officers, had kept aloof from them, and had not encouraged 
thought and suggestion on their part, he would never have received 
this very “proper opinion” from Andrews. A comparison between 
Nelson and Rodney in this respect is unavoidable. Readers of the 
letters of Lord Hood will recollect his description of the relations 
between that Admira! and his First Captain, Sir Charles Douglas, 
upon whom Rodney’s chilling manner seems to have imposed a fear 
of making any suggestions. “In a great fleet the duty of a first 
captain is that of being an honest and candid counsellor and adviser 
to the commander-in-chief, and there ought to be a most perfect 
understanding with, and confidence in, each other.* . . . Sure 
I am that if Sir George Rodney was to give orders in his cabin for 
any signal to be made, which would inevitably throw the fleet into 





*Cf. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on Cabinet relations. 
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the greatest confusion, or even into danger, Sir Charles has not 
fortitude and resolution sufficient to open his lips in remonstrance, 
but would implicitly obey it.” How far this was Rodney’s fault 
for an overbearing manner, or Douglas’s for one that was too sub- 
servient, cannot be said. But any one with experience of human 
nature will know that the attitude of the senior towards criticism 
will generally determine the attitude of the junior towards making 
any. That Rodney did not take his subordinates into his confidence 
we have already heard. The manner in which he was disserved by 
Douglas is only a manisfestation of the effects of such aloofness. 
A remarkable case of a failure owing to an admiral withholding 
information as to his intentions occurred in the Mediterranean tn 
1793. On this occasion Lord Hood, that great and splendid offi- 
cer, ordered some frigates upon a detached service, which he in- 
formed the senior officer was of great importance. This officer was 
Captain Lumsdaine of the /sis. The squadron under Lumsdaine 
was to go to Tripoli, carrying, among other things, some presents 
to the Bashaw, but on her way thither a frigate was to be detached 
into Tunis to give a despatch to the Consul at that place. When 
near Tunis Lumsdaine detached the Tisiphone, Captain Martin, who 
proceeded towards the port; but when he opened the anchorage, to 
Martin’s surprise he observed a French squadron of thirteen ships 
of war at anchor. Without an instant’s delay he hauled out to sea 
and rejoined the Commodore, flying the signal for an enemy in 
sight. Lumsdaine, after verifying Martin’s report by a personal 
reconnaisance, decided not to send the Tisiphone into the bay. He 
considered that as the French had not respected the neutrality of a 
civilised port like Porto Praya—where Suffren had attacked John- 
stone—much less would they respect an open bay on the Barbary 
coast where there were no forts to enforce obedience. Even if 
the French had paid respect to the Bey of Tunis, they would have 
been able to block the British ships in the port and so prevent the 
execution of the other order, which directed him to proceed without 
loss of time to Tripoli. From the general tenor of his instructions 
he concluded that the service of delivering a letter at Tunis was 
“not of that importance as to authorise me to risk the loss of any of 
his Majesty’s ships and the convoy,” and conceiving that “a certain 
degree of discretionary power was vested in a Commodore of a 
King’s squadron, or any person holding a responsible position,” he 








+The full story will be found in the Memoirs of Sir Byam Martin. 
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acted upon his own views of the matter, and sending a frigate to 
inform the Commander-in-chief of the presence of the French 
squadron, he proceeded upon his voyage towards Tripoli 

When Hood received this information he was furious. He knew 
all about the French squadron when he detached Lumsdaine, and the 
sending of the despatch to Tunis was a trick. “I had fully calcu- 
lated,” he said, “that the French Admiral would, in the rashness 
of his Republican feelings, have captured the Tisiphone,—at any 
rate, it was my plan to put the temptation in his way; and if the 
bait had been taken I was prepared to make a general sweep of the 
French ships of war out of every neutral port.” He tried Lums- 
daine by court-martial for disobedience of orders. Lumsdaine 
was found guilty, but acquitted, the court considering that he was 
justified in disobeying orders in the circumstances. 

Thus this unique plan for sweeping the neutral ports miscarried 
because Hood did not let his officers, who had the duty of execut- 
ing it, into the secret. They went in ignorance, and acted in ac- 
cordance with what seemed to them the necessities of the moment. 
But if Hood had trusted his subordinates and informed them of 
his plan, it is hardly possible to doubt, especially when Martin’s 
fire-eating reputation is remembered, that it would have succeeded. 
The cheese would have dangled to temptingly, perhaps so provok- 
ingly, that a bite at it would have been irresistible. 

This episode furnishes an excellent example of the effects of 
neglect of a principle to which General Sir L. E. Kiggell refers in 
his new edition of Hamley’s ‘Operations of War.’* “The com- 
*The Operations of War, by Sir E. B. Hamley. Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood & 





Sons, p. 398. 


mander of a detachment has often a very difficult task to perform. 
To carry out his task satisfactorily he must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the broad situation and of the plans of his Commander-in- 
Chief.” Lumsdaine was given neither of these, and his detach- 
ment failed in its enterprise. If we look broadly at the operations 
of naval forces, we realise that in reality every outlying squadron 
is in a measure a detachment, whether it be a cruiser squadron 
working say, in the North Sea, or a larger force such as the Medi- 
terranean fleet. Nothing is more evident than that it was fully 
recognised in the past how necessary to a detached commander 
was full information concerning “the broad situation.” The letters 
reprinted in the Barham and Spencer Papers and the correspondence 
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in the State Papers show at what length the First Lords of the 
Admiralty, or the Secretaries of State, took pains fully to acquaint 
the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean with the whole dip- 
lomatic situation so far as it could possibly affect the campaign up 
the Straits. The escape of the Gocben and Breslau into the Dar- 
danelles tempts one to wonder whether the British Admirals in 
command were kept fully informed of the attitude of Turkey at that 
critical time, in order that they might be able to form a judgment as 
to the probabilities or the effects of these German cruisers arriving at 
Constantinople—or again, in Mesopotamia, whether the intended 
scope of the operations and the part they were intended to play in the 
general scheme of the war were made plain to the general in com- 
mand. If a Government takes pains to issue full, judicious, and 
carefully prepared instructions to its commanders, specifically set- 
ting out the object of the expedition, there is less danger that a force 
sent perhaps with a strictly defensive or containing object shall be 
led into a campaign of a wholly different nature. The preparation 
of the instructions themselves, from the endeavour to put the case 
as clearly as possible before the commander, will serve to assist the 
Government to clear its own mind as to what it wishes done. 
Whether, then, we consider this question of giving full informa- 
tion to subordinates from the point of view of the smallest or the 
greatest operations of war, its necessity becomes equally obvious. 
Only a few examples have been given in this short review; they 
could be multiplied an hundredfold from history, and it is not im- 
probable that the present war will furnish plenty of fresh examples. 
But it must not be imagined this habit of taking subordinates into 
either confidence or counsel is one which can be suddenly assumed, 
like a garment, in war. It must form a part of the training of 
officers in peace. They must learn to give confidence and to take 
counsel, and to respect confidence. One of the reasons most com- 
monly given against doing so is that if information is so given it 
leaks out. Bacon speaks of it as one of the inconveniences of 
counsel, “the revealing of affairs whereby they become less secret,” 
but his remedies are clear. “Princes are not bound to communi- 
cate all matters with all counsellors, but may extract and select,” 
and he shrewdly adds a comment, “but let Princes beware that the 
unsecreting of affairs comes not from themselves.” If the com- 
plaint of Indiscretion in High Places which formed the subject of a 
letter in ‘The Times’ was justified, it would seem that Bacon not 
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inaccurately judged whence much of the leakage came, that nature 
has not greatly changed in the last 300 years, and that the high 
officers who deny information to their juniors and keep them in 
ignorance would do well to make sure that their own lips are suffi- 
ciently padlocked in public conversations. But this, in any case, 
must be made a matter of habit. It must be instilled in the young, 
and taught to them so that the preservation of secrecy of essential 
things is as natural to them as any other custom. It is, in fact, a 
question of training, to which far too little attention is usually paid 
in these materialistic days. The result to which we lay ourselves 
liable is that seniors, knowing themselves to be lax, do not trust 
juniors—that secrecy becomes a fetish, and that important informa- 
tion, essential to the successful conduct of war, is withheld from 
the very people to whom knowledge of it is most important. 
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BRITISH MARINES. 


gust, 1916, a Bill to enable officers of the Royal Marines to 
serve on Courts-Martial held on men of their own Corps. 

Lord Charles Beresford seconded as follows: 

My Lords,—I should like to support the request of my noble 
friend that the Admiralty will see their way to bring an Order in 
Council that Marines should sit on Courts-Martial. The public 
really do not know the great traditions of the Marines, how they 
have always maintained them, their loyalty to duty, and their 
magnificent record of service for the country. Personally, I never 
lose an opportunity of bringing forward the facts with regard to 
the Royal Marines. The Navy knows their value, because it works 
with them—they are part of the ship’s company; and the Army 
knows their value, because there has hardly ever been a war in which 
the Marines have not joined up with the Army. All ship’s com- 
panies are proud to have them on board, and all regiments in the 
sister service are proud when they are brigaded with them. There 
are no soldiers in any Army in the world who can beat the British 
Marines—I speak of the Royal Marine Artillery and the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry—in efficiency, smartness, or loyalty to duty. 
As your Lordships know, their motto is Per mare per terram; and 
splendidly have they carried out their duties both on sea and on 
land. They gained the laurel wreath as far back as 1761 in their 
splendid fighting at Belleisle. 

Your Lordships will forgive me if I bring up a few cases with 
regard to the record of the Marines in order to prove what I say. 
In 1668 the Foot Guards were drafted to sea, but they remained 
Foot Guards. They were the first regiment that ever did marine 
duty. In 1684 the “Admiral Regiment” was formed from the old 


I ORD Latymer proposed, in the House of Lords on 16th Au- 
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“Trained Bands” of the City of London. And in 1694 the “Ma- 
rine Regiment” was formed. They were disbanded in 1748, but 
eleven years afterwards it was found that they must be brought 
back, and they were recruited again. I might mention that there 
was an attempt made at the Admiralty a few years ago—I always 
think, and the whole Navy thought, it was a lasting disgrace to the 
Admiralty—to again do away with the Marine Corps, but that was 
frustrated by the service and people in very high positions. There 
were six battalions of Marines at the siege of Gibraltar which held 
it after its capture in 1704. The Marines have seen service all over 
the world. There used to be some chaff about the “Horse Ma- 
rines,” but those who chaffed did not know the facts. There were 
“Horse Marines.” In the old Dutch War there were 200 Life 
Guards who did duty as Marines, and they were “Horse Marines.” 
Between 1790 and 1800 there was a squadron of the 11th Light 
Dragoons who did duty as Mounted Infantry and in the Camel 
Corps. In 1864 they were landed as a Cavalry force at St. Vin- 
cent to put down the negro insurrection. Whenever there is any 
trouble in any part of the world—even in my own country, Ire- 
land—the Marines have been continually landed to do police work, 
and have always been treated with respect and esteem by the in- 
habitants whenever they have been doing police duty. The Ma- 
rines have no Colours, and for a very good reason. No flag could 
be made large enough to contain particulars of the Marines’ battle 
honours. As a gallant Admiral once said, “the mainsail of a fri- 
gate would not hold the battle honours of the Marines.” 

And what are Marines doing in the present war? They have 
taken part in all naval actions and patrol duties. They have been 
with the armoured motor-cars operating from Dunkirk. A Royal 
Marine Brigade was landed at Ostend in 1914. Four Royal Marine 
Light Infantry battalions of the Brigade took part in the defence of 
Antwerp. Two Royal Marine Light Infantry battalions took part 
in the landing at Kum Kale and Seddul Bahr, on March 4th, 1915. 
Four Royal Marine Light Infantry battalions (afterward reduced 
to two) forming part of the Royal Naval Division, took part in the 
Dardanelles operations up to and including the evacuation, and are 
now serving with the British Expeditionary Force in France. A 
Royal Marine Artillery, anti-aircraft brigade, is now serving with 
the British Expeditionary Force in France. A Royal Marine Ar- 
tillery 15-inch howitzer brigade is also serving in France. Detach- 
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ments of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, with reinforcements 
from England, landed and served during the Cameroon operations 
in West Africa. Detachments landed and served in the Persian 
Gulf. Officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal 
Marine Artillery formed the nucleus of heavy artillery batteries 
serving with General Botha in South-West Africa, now serving in 
France. Detachments were sent from England to form heavy 
batteries for service in East Africa under General Smuts. Detach- 
ments served under Admiral Troubridge during all the Serbian 
operations, including the retreat. Royal Marines were employed in 
providing gun crews for defensively-armed merchantmen. They 
furnished garrisons or various defended naval bases, and they 
provided a battalion for Ireland during the recent outbreak. I 
say that this is a magnificent record of the Marines during the 
present war. 

My Lords, there is no country in which the Marines have not 
served. I warmly agree with my noble friend (Lord Latymer) 
when he claimed that Marine officers should be able to gain the 
G. C. B. For what earthly reason they were precluded from hav- 
ing it we never knew. The Navy is proud of the Marines. The 
country is also proud of them, but it should know more of them, 
I should like to quote what was said by Lord St. Vincent: 

“There never was any appeal made to them for honour, 
courage, or loyalty, that they did not more than realize my 
highest expectations. If ever the hour of real danger should 
come to England, the marines will be found the-country’s sheet 
anchor.” 

I feel sure that I will be pardoned for being so discursive about 
the Marines. Naval officers are extremely proud of them; and we 
do not think that they have ever got their fair due. In active ser- 
vice they generally fall between the Army and the Navy. If they 
are serving in the Army, the Navy will have nothing to do with 
them; if they are serving in the Navy, then the Army will have 
nothing to do with them. I join with Lord Latymer in asking my 
noble friend whether he can see his way to urge upon the Ad- 
miralty that Marine officers should be enabled to sit on Courts- 
Martial held on men of their own corps. 

The Duke of Devonshire replied: 

At the present time officers of Marines on ships’ establishments 
when under the Army Discipline Act are allowed while in that 
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capacity to sit on Courts-Martial. But in the case of Marines 
on ships’ books and subject to the Naval Discipline Act there is a 
difference; and I understand there are certain difficulties as to 
their sitting on Courts-Martial. 

I must admit the difference is one which is not quite apparent to 
an ordinary layman, but I am acting on instructions when I say 
that there are certain difficulties in connection with making any 
alteration such as has been suggested by the two noble Lords op- 
posite.—London Times. 


HONOURS AND REWARDS. 


To be a member of the Distinguished Service Order: 

Lieut. and Temp. Captain Harold Cecil Harrison, R. M. A., (at- 
tached S. A. Artillery, with rank of Tempy. Major). 

For conspicuous gallantry during operations. He carried out 
two dangerous reconnaissances far in front of our foremost line, 
and brought back valuable reports. On both occasions he was 
under heavy shell and rifle fire. He had previously been observing 
from a tree when it was struck by a direct hit from an enemy 
gun.—London Gasette. 


WITH THE ROYAL MARINES IN GALLIPOLI. 


It was on February 6th, 1915, that the R. M. Brigade left Eng- 
land for an unknown destination, and arrived in due course at Malta 
on February 15th, leaving there four days later; we touched Tene- 
dos on the 21st. Afterwards we went to Mudros, and on the 26th 
of February we steamed round by Cape Helles and saw Gallipoli 
for the first time. Our ships were bombarding Seddul Bahr Fort, 
which was burning fiercely. We then returned to Mudros. On 
March 4th we were off Tenedos, and some destroyers came along- 
side and landed two companies of the Plymouth Battalion, who 
acted as covering party; they returned late that night with a few 
casualties. Next day a burial service was held for Colour-Sergeant 
Baldwin and five men, also a Turk whom they had brought off 
wounded. After this was finished we went to Port Said, arriving 
there on the 27th March. We went under canvas, and on the 5th 
April took part in a review, under General Ian Hamilton. On 8th 
April we left for Mudros, and when we arrived carried out dummy 
landings. On 24th April we left Mudros, and landed on Y Beach, 
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Gallipoli, on Sunday, the 25th April, carrying out the method prac- 
tised in the dummy landings at Mudros. We made our advance 
good, and got right up to the Krithia road, where we dug in, but 
soon got orders to retire. We got as far as Shrapnel Gully before 
Johnny Turk started, and then he made it hot for everybody; we 
had some wounded, but were able to bring them all back as far as 
the cliffs—and what a job it was! Then we advanced under a 
heavy fire, and dug in, making a shallow trench on the right of the 
K. O. S. B.’s, and some of our people getting mixed up with them. 
A little later all advanced to try to disperse the Turks, but it was 
no good; they used their rifles and machine guns all night long 
worrying us, and next morning, about 10:30, when we were nearly 
tired out, an order came along for a general retirement, which was 
effected with very few casualties. We all went to different ships, 
but late that night were collected together on one troopship, and 
after a couple of days’ spell landed at W Beach (Lancashire Land- 
ing) on the 28th April. We then acted as working party for a few 
days, after which we went in reserve on the left of Krithia road, 
and during the night we advanced again, digging ourselves in just 
in rear of the Drake battalion. 

On the 20th May the Australians were heavily attacked, but re- 
pulsed the Turks, who had about 7,000 casualties. On the 26th 
May we took over the sector near Achi Baba Nullah (right centre 
sector), and the next night we did the 210 yards advance, which 
seemed like the same number of miles, but it was well carried out; 
some of the chaps started digging with equipment and everything 
on, but they all finished up the same—that was in shirt sleeves, wait- 
ing for daylight to find their coats and jerseys. And didn’t Johnny 
get a shock when he found us over 200 yards nearer. This trench 
was highly praised by the General after we had consolidated it. 
On the 4th June our artillery and ships bombarded, after which an 
advance was made, and this is when the Collingwood Battalion 
(R. N. D.) was cut up. The British advanced, Collingwood on 
the right, next to the French, but they hung fire and did not ad- 
vance, so the Collingwoods were caught by cross-fire. When they 
went over the top they were 1,000 strong; when the R. M.’s went to 
relieve them only 300 remained—that was the same night ; but Johnny 
left the Royals alone after that night. Everything continued quiet 
till roth June; then, after over eight hours’ bombardment, the 
French made a fierce attack, but were driven back and after a short 
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spell attacked again and drove Johnny from his two front lines and 
succeeded in holding it against numerous counter-attacks. After 
this we had a quiet time till 12th July, when, after a heavy bom- 
bardment lasting about eight to ten hours, all the Scottish regi- 
ments advanced; this was the advance the R. N. D. were supposed 
to do; the others, however, were given the preference, but it was 
splendid fighting. The enemy rained shells on them, but they 
stuck it and succeeded in taking about six lines of trenches, which 
they held on to, despite all the furious counter-attacks. The Royals 
acted as supports for two of the regiments, and when we advanced 
and jumped into the trenches it was just like jumping on a spring 
mattress, so thick were the bodies of the dead. In digging the 
communicating trenches we had to wear respirators, so awful was 
the stench given off by the bodies lying there, for the sun soon gets 
at the dead and a corpse is black in an hour. Then came the ad- 
vance made by the Chatham, Deal and Portsmouth Battalions on 
the 13th July, and I will try to explain how things went. 

It was after a short bombardment which lasted only about half 
an hour, during which time the Royals were standing by the para- 
pet, waiting anxiously for the time to leap over the top. About 
5 p. m. the word was passed “Stand by to advance,” and followed 
almost immediately by the order “Advance.” We went over the 
top, and with head down and rifle gripped tightly in our hands we 
took the trench in front at the point of the bayonet, killing all who 
opposed us. It was a good charge, the Portsmouth Battalion suf- 
fered pretty heavily, for the Turkish lines were a mass of machine 
guns. Anyway, the Royals gained their objective and held on to 
it despite counter-attacks. A very noticeable and brave action took 
place the following day, which owing to some mistake a certain regi- 
ment retired, leaving their first and second lines empty, but Major 
Sketchly and Lce.-Cpl. Way collected them together and led them 
back to the trenches they had retired from, which a company of 
R. M. held during their absence. Major Sketchly received the 
D. S. O. and Lee.-Cpl. Way C. G. M. for this deed. There were 
many brave deeds done which were never recognized, and the Royal 
Marine Battalions out here upheld the good name of the old Corps. 
After this many laughable incidents occurred; one was when a 
certain regiment landed. One non-commissioned officer asked where 
Achi Baba was. We pointed at the hill in front and told him, and 
he said he would send a fatigue party to take that to-night, saying 
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also, “Is that the wee bit of muck you can’t get over?” But when 
they took over a certain sector they altered their mind and didn’t 
go much on it, as they had about Io casualties going to the trenches. 
On the 6th August a general bombardment took place, and a few 
regiments advanced, but the Royals did very little, as there was 
no objective for them; the idea of this bombardment was to attract 
the enemy’s attention in order that the Suvla Bay landing could 
take place. This was a very trying time, as everybody was under 
a very heavy fire for three days. There was very little actual 
fighting, except bombing and sniping after this, and the strength of 
the R. M. Battalions was so weak that it was decided to make two 
Battalions of them. Chatham and Deal were made the 1st R. M., 
and Portsmouth and Plymouth the 2nd R. M. I have not mentioned 
anything about the Taubes which used to come over and drop 
curios, sometimes filling our canteen with earth, etc. They always 
came over meal times. That reminds me to tell you of the scran 
(food) we used to get (one day’s rations only) one sixth of a tin 
of beautiful appricot jam, one loaf between about a dozen, a few 
lovely biscuits, and a delightful tin of corned beef; even if it was 
not plentiful and not of the best, it was something to eat, and we 
were grateful for small mercies. It was a life with one continual 
round of pleasure. Only six hours’ digging to do each day; we 
were in the rest camp. About the middle of August we took over 
another sector, which was called the Left Centre, right in front of 
Krithia, and the Turkish trench was called H. 12a in front. We 
also had two barricades to look after—northern and southern— 
and here we used plenty of Tickler’s Artillery, which got its name 
from the firm of jam makers. Tickler’s Artillery consisted of 
jam tins emptied and made into bombs by half filling with high 
explosives and putting nails, old bullets, pieces of barbed wire, etc., 
then a detonator and fuse, part of which came through a hole in the 
lid, the remainder of the lid being soldered down. 

Johnny didn’t like them. Once we sent him over a tin of bully 
beef, and as he went to get it we sent him a bomb to open it with. 

Well, by this time we had the 4th reinforcements with us, and 
then we only had six or seven in a sector, for dysentery had 
taken a decent number of our poor fellows off and left us pretty 
weak, as nearly everybody had a touch of it, and it doesn’t strength- 
en you, but leaves you as weak as a rat. We carried on holding 
that sector with everything quiet, and only inspection of arms, am- 
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munition, etc., to worry you in the firing line, and a few working 
parties. By this time we were getting food—loaf between three and 
some apricot jam, sometimes fresh meat if it didn’t go bad before 
you served it out. Nothing happened till November, and then the 
Scotties advanced. They blew up a mine, and before the Turks 
could look around they had got the two front lines. After that they 
started withdrawing the French from the Peninsula, and the Royals 
took over part of the French lines. Before they left the right sec- 
tor they captured a Turk, who gave away some important plans. 
That was on a Saturday, and at 12 noon on the Sunday the Turks 
blew up a mine and advanced, but as every gun on the Peninsula was 
layed on them they didn’t get 10 yards. It was like hell let loose 
on them. 

About this time they had evacuated Suvla, and Johnny had all 
his guns on Achi and started serving out iron rations (shells) 
pretty freely. We took over the Dumezyl Battery (aerial torpe- 
does) from the French, also some of their .75’s, which I don’t think 
they knew they had left. Christmas Day broke and the Royals had 
a football match, which was very rudely interrupted by Johnny’s 
shells and had to be abandoned. Then the notice board showed up 
bright— 

. “NOTICE. 
8th Army Corps will be relieved by the 

gth A. C.” 

Of course, everybody thought it meant the 9th Army Corps. 
We started the silent hours, and it got too rotten for words: Don’t 
speak ; don’t make a noise; don’t walk about; don’t smoke; breathe 
gently. After this had been carried on for about ten or twelve 
days, the Turks bombarded all one Saturday afternoon—about the 
heaviest bombardment the Peninsula had known. Then they ad- 
vanced and got into the front line trenches on the left sector, but 
the S. Staffs hopped over and bayonetted them out, leaving a good 
few killed and wounded. 

That was the last fight on Gallipoli. The position was now, 
roughly, as follows: The 1st R. M. Battalion in the firing line, and 
the 2nd R. M. Battalion in a trench round Seddul Bahr, and all 
trenches manned right across the Peninsula. At this point the 
evacuation commenced—then supports, and about midnight the fir- 
ing line left. Our nerves were all on edge, as with aching eyes 
we saw Very’s lights and fired an occasional shot. About quarter 
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to three we received the order to leave the trench and close up on 
the road. When section commanders mustered and platoons were 
reported correct, we marched down to Y Beach without a casualty. 
“Asiatic Annie” fired a few rounds, but monitors and battleships 
soon shut her up. We got aboard the Grasshopper all right, this 
boat being the last to leave the Peninsula, and after cruising about 
all night arrived at Imbros next morning and embarked on the old 
battleship Mars, which landed us at Mudros again two days later. 

Worse agony followed, for we had tents on a bad pitch, and were 
soaked through, and swamped out, as we had three days’ continual 
rain, after which we got our well-earned rest, “drilling, whitewash- 
ing stones, etc.”—-Globe and Laurel. 


BRITISH NAVAL CARS IN RUSSIA. 


The British naval armoured-car detachment under Major Mairis, 
R. M. L. I., met with a most enthusiastic reception on their arrival 
at Petrograd. 

Outside the station great crowds, numbering thousands of people, 
waited to give their British Allies a hearty welcome. From the 
station the men marched through the city, headed by a Russian band, 
to the English church, where a short service was held. They were 
warmly cheered and were pelted with flowers as they passed. They 
were afterwards entertained at lunch at the British Club. 

Everywhere on their journey through Russia the welcome ex- 
tended to the detachment was no less hearty than their reception 
here. Every station was beflagged in their honour and filled with 
cheering, handshaking throngs. The detachment is proceeding 
forthwith to the headquarters of its future service. 

There was a remarkable scene during the performance in the 
Moscow Art Theatre, at which Major Mairis and the other officers 
were present. Their appearance in the auditorium was greeted with 
salvoes of cheering, which lasted over five minutes. The actors in- 
vited the British party on to the stage, and there was then one great 
demonstration, in which both actors and public joined. 

During a march of the force through the town a Cossack squad- 
ron escorted the British detachment. A Cossack officer dismounted 
and offered his horse to Major Mairis, who mounted amid great 
cheering. The detachment left in the evening, crowds cheering it 
all the way to the station, while bands played and flowers were 
showered upon them.—Reuter. 
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This unit, which left Moscow on June gth for the Russian front, 
consists of a large number of powerful armoured cars and a com- 
plete equipment, with hundreds of officers and men. The unit left 
England in November last in a number of transports, which soon 
encountered one of the heaviest gales experienced in the seas 
through the neighborhood of the White Sea, but, the ice having 
formed, were unable to proceed to Archangel, and thereupon steamed 
to Alexandrovsk, which, being on the fringe of the Gulf Stream, 
remains an open port all the year round. 

The unit itself was representative of the whole Empire. Many 
of its members had fought in Belgium, France, Gallipoli, and in 
German South-West Africa, and they represented South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, as well as this country. 

At Alexandrovsk the officers and men landed and prepared to 
spend the winter in the Arctic. The winter months were very 
hard, with intense cold, the glass being nearly always below zero, 
and there was but a couple of hours’ of light daily. The men, 
however, despite cases of frostbite, were cheery and in good spirits. 

Seeing that they were delayed for many months, the unit set to 
work to make the best of things. The school buildings at Alex- 
androvsk were utilized as barracks, and here, day by day, from 
morning till night, the British were drilling and training in order to 
keep themselves fit for the work ahead of them. In addition to 
this, some of the unit did special work in connection with the 
Austrian and German prisoners employed on the new line of rail- 
way in this region, and in traveling by reindeer sled across the 
Kola Peninsula. 

As to the nightly important work carried out by the men during 
their prolonged stay, all that can be said is that it probably had a 
very material influence on the present condition of the Russian 
Army. As soon as the ice melted all rejoined their ships and pro- 
ceeded to Archangel.—Globe and Laurel. 


A tram stopping place. A crowd of people, elbowing each other 
as usual, push their way into the cars, when suddenly their eyes are 
caught by the sight of strange soldiers. There were four of them, 
with tanned faces and red cap badges. They were fine fellows, all 
bone and muscle, with clean-shaven, fine faces and broad shoulders. 
Everybody looks with admiration at their uniforms. What excel- 
lent tunics! Real English cloth and no mistake! How often we 
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have seen them in illustrated papers, but we never believed that 
English soldiers could really be so smart. The artist must have 
added something of his own to their real likeness. But here they 
were, just as in the pictures, good-looking and smart. I looked 
round at the faces of my fellow-passengers, and I could read on 
all faces, “What a pity I cannot speak to them in their own lan- 
guage |” 

We all envied the youth in the uniform of a student who acted as 
their guide and spoke to them freely in English. Suddenly the 
student exclaimed in Russian, evidently unable to contain his en- 
thusiasm, “Just think of it, they have passed through the battle 
!” A murmur of admiration passed through the car. 

Somebody exclaimed with admiration, “Just look at their boots! 
There’s boots for you!” The English stepped out of the car, ut- 
terly oblivious of the attentions of the crowd. A Russian soldier 
who stood on the kerb saw them, and without any hesitation found 
the right word of greeting. He heartily slapped an Englishman 
on the back and exclaimed “Zdorovo rebiata.” (How do, boys!) 
The stolid English faces relaxed into broad smiles. Hullo, every- 
body thought, these fellows can smile, after all. 

Everybody suddenly began to talk altogether, to the English and 
to one another. Everybody smiled at them, everybody was happy 
at this chance meeting with our English Allies. The English sol- 
diers saluted every Russian officer. passing by, but they did it with 
dignity, without our clicking of heels—Outro Rossii. 





of 


There are 136 German naval officers and 2,065 men prisoners in 
English prison camps, and in German hands there are 45 British 
naval officers and 364 men, including Royal Marines.—Globe and 
Laurel. 


SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION. 


A School of Instruction will be established at the Depot, R. M., 
Deal, for Non-commissioned Officers, R. M. L. I. 

The course will last six weeks. Syllabus as laid down in Table 
IV., Para. 257, General Standing Orders, R. M., with the addition 
of Practical Instruction and Lectures on: 

Method of Instructing Recruits. 
Trench Warfare and Bombing. 
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Candidates will be examined at the end of the course and awarded 
certificates, and noted as passed for Sergeant if qualified. 

Each Division wiil detail at least six Corporals and as many more 
as can be conveniently spared, not exceeding total of ten each. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have approved of 
Non-commissioned Officers and Men of the Royal Marines serving 
with the East African Expeditionary Force who are promoted lo- 
cally by the General Officer Commanding that Force being borne 
temporarily supernumerary to the numbers allowed for the Corps, 
and reverting to their substantive rank on ceasing to serve with the 
East African Expeditionary Force. Future promotions made by 
the General Officer Commanding this Force are to be similarly 
treated. 

The Admiralty have been pleased to approve of Quartermasters, 
Royal Marines, who may render distinguished service in the field, 
being eligible for advancement to the next higher rate of pay, 
under conditions similar to those applicable in the Army.—Globe and 
Laurel. 


HONOURS AND AWARDS. 

At the investiture at Buckingham Palace on July roth, the King 
conferred the Companion of the Bath (military division) on Briga- 
dier-General Charles Trotman, R. M. L. I., and the Distinguished 
Service Order on Major Joseph Teale, R. M. 

At the investiture at Buckingham Palace on 11th July, the King 
conferred the Decoration of Companion of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath (military division) on Lieut.-Colonel Cecil 
Osmaston, R. M. A., and the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George on Laurence Fortesque, Esq., I. S. O., late 
of the R. M. L. I. 


The King conferred the Distinguished Service Order on Captain 
Edward Gillespie, R. M. L. I., at Buckingham Palace, on the 27th 
of June. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER. 
The King has been pleased to give orders for the appointment of 
the undermentioned officers to be Companions of the Distinguished 
Service Order: 
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Captain and Brev. Major Eugene Louis Gerrard (Tempy. Lieut.- 
Colonel), R. M. (Wing Commander, R. N. A. S.). 

In recognition of his services in command of a wing of the 
R. N. A. S., in the Eastern Mediterranean. The present efficiency 
of this wing is due very largely to Wing Commander Gerrard, whose 
personal example and the manner in which he has encouraged the 
younger officers under his command are all that can be desired. 

Lieut. John Henry Dalbiac, R. M. A. 

In recognition of his services as an aeroplane observer at Dun- 
kirk, since February, 1915. During the past year Lieutenant Dal- 
biac has been continually employed in coastal reconnaissances and 
fighting patrols. The Vice-Admiral Commanding the Dover Patrol, 
in reporting on the work of the R. N. A. S. at Dunkirk, lays parti- 
cular emphasis on the good work done by the observers. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS. 


The King has further been pleased to approve of the award of 
the Distinguished Service Cross to the undermentioned officer: 

Tempy. Lieutenant Gerald Fenwick Haszard, R. M. 

In recognition of his services with the Royal Marine Artillery 
Anti-Aircraft Brigade in France. Lieutenant Haszard has on many 
occasions shown great coolness and resource under heavy fire, and 
has for several months controlled his section in an advanced position 
with marked ability —London Gazette. 


ROYAL MARINE BILL. 


Dr. Macnamara moved the second reading of a Bill to extend fur- 
ther the term of service of the Royal Marine Force during the pre- 
sent war. By an Act passed in November, 1914, power was given 
to retain for an additional period not exceeding two years Marines 
who had completed either 12 years’ or 21 years’ service—the terms 
for which they engaged. This Bill, he explained, would amend the 
Act of 1914 by continuing the period of service “not beyond the end 
of the present war.” It would apply to Marines wherever they 
might be serving. The addition of twopence a day which had been 
made to the men’s rate of pay would be continued for this further 
period. The King’s Regulations provided for additions to pensions 
in respect of extended service. 

Commander Bellairs (Maidstone, U.) said the Bill would do an 
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injustice, but it was a necessary injustice in present conditions. 
Mr. Hohler (Chatham, U.), Colonel Yate (Melton, U.), and Mr. 
Wing (Durham, Houghton-le-Spring, L.) appealed for more gen- 
erous treatment of men whose service was extended. Dr. Mac- 
namara deprecated the use of the word “injustice.” The case was 
one of a war necessity borne with equal loyalty and devotion by 
sailor, soldier, and Marine. Nothing was asked from the Marine 
which was not also asked from the soldier and sailor. 

The Bill was read a second time and referred to a Committee of 
the whole House. 

The Royal Marines Bill passed through Committee and was read 
a third time.—London Times. 





























CAPTAIN HERBERT J. HIRSHINGER 
United States Marine Corps 
Killed in Action June 3, 1916, at Santo Domingo City, 
Dy 
































IN MEMORIAM TO 
CAPTAINS HIRSHINGER AND LOW. 


Summary of military operations in the attack and capture of 
Puerto Plata, D. R., during which Captain Herbert J. Hirshinger 
was killed. 

HE landing at Puerto Plata and the occupation of that place 
were effected on June I, 1916, by a provisional battalion under 
command of Major Charles B. Hatch, consisting of the fol- 





lowing organizations: 

First CompANy.—Ma rine Detachment, U. S. S. Rhode Island, 
Captain Herbert J. Hirshinger, U. S. M. C., commanding ; Second 
Lieutenant Arthur J. White, U. S. M. C., and 64 enlisted men. 

Second Company.—Marine Detachment, U. S. S. New Jersey, 
First Lieutenant Benjamin S. Berry, U. S. M. C., commanding ; 
Second Lieutenant Egbert T. Lloyd, U. S. M. C., and 64 enlisted 
men. 

Tuirp Company.—Naval Landing Force, U. S. S. Sacramento, 
Lieutenant (j. g.) Herbert R. A. Borchardt, U. S. N., commanding ; 
Ensigns William L. Wright, U. S. N., and Franklin G. Percival, 
U. S. N., with two machine gun detachments in command of As- 
sistant Paymaster Charles L. Austin, U. S. N., and 63 enlisted men. 

Shortly before 6:00 a. m., June 1, 1916, the landing force was 
placed in the Sacramento’s boats on the side opposite Fort San 
Felipe. The fort and entrenchments were manned by about 500 
revolutionary troops under the command of General Rey. After 
the ship had fired several shots from its batteries at the fort, the 
battalion shoved off about 6:30 a. m., and headed for the beach. 
While en route to the shore the boats were fired upon by the rebels. 
One of the bullets struck Captain Hirshinger in the head. The 
landing was effected in good order, although one of the boats 
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grounded and the men had to swim ashore, and the fort and town 
were occupied without further losses. Captain Hirshinger was 
brought back to the ship at once and taken care of by the surgeons, 
but died at 1:05 p. m., the same day. 


THE MILITARY HISTORY OF CAPTAIN HERBERT J. HIRSHINGER, 
U. S. MARINE CORPS. 


Captain Hirshinger was born September 11th, 1874, in the State 
of Georgia. He was mustered into the service May 3, 1898, as a 
second lieutenant in Company A, First North Carolina Volunteer 
Infantry, and served one year in that organization. 

He was appointed a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps from 
North Carolina, of which state he was then a resident, to take rank 
from January 11, 1900, and was appointed a first lieutenant on 
July 23, 1900. After short periods of duty at the marine barracks, 
Washington, D. C., and Mare Island, California, he was assigned 
to the Fifth Battalion of Marines on July 23, 1900, and proceeded 
with that battalion to China, where he served from August 22, 1900, 
to October 9, 1900, at Tien Tsin during the Boxer Revolution in 
that country. Upon completion of the campaign in China he was 
transferred to the Philippine Islands for duty with the First Bri- 
gade of Marines. He served there until October 23, 1902, when he 
was ordered home to the United States. After serving at various 
Marine Corps posts in the United States, he joined a battalion of 
Marines, organized at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., for service 
on board the U. S. S. Prairie, on November 7, 1903. The Prairie 
proceeded to Colon, Panama, and the battalion was landed on the 
Isthmus where it was stationed from December 26, 1903, to Febru- 
ary 14,1904. This battalion formed a part of the First Brigade of 
Marines which occupied the Canal Zone pending its transfer to the 
United States. Prior to the sailing of the Prairie from Philadelphia, 
he was commissioned a captain from December 7, 1903. Upon the 
completion of his duty in Panama he was transferred to the Naval 
Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and he served there and at various 
posts in the United States until December 12, 1904, when he re- 
ported for duty with a battalion of Marines organized for service 
on the Isthmus of Panama; the battalion proceeded via the U. S. S. 
Yankee to Colon, I. C. Z., Panama, where it was landed on De- 
cember 20, 1904. He served with this battalion until December 17, 
1905, at Camp Elliott, I. C. Z., Panama, and thereafter at various 
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posts in the United States, until he was assigned to duty with the 
First Provisional Regiment, U. S. Marine Corps, on June 11, 1907, 
for duty with the Army of Pacification in the Island of Cuba. He 
served there until the evacuation of the Island by the United States 
forces on December 31, 1908. Upon arrival in the United States 
he was assigned to duty at the Marine Barracks, Boston, Mass., 
where he remained until October 19, 1910, when he sailed for the 
Philippine Islands, being attached to the First Brigade of Marines 
and stationed at Olongapo, P. I., until June 12, 1913, on which 
date he was invalided home. From October 16, 1913, to September 
8, 1915, he was stationed at the Marine Barracks, Puget Sound, 
Washington, serving as post quartermaster, and in command of 
the barracks from April 17, 1914, to September 8, 1915. He was 
then detached from Puget Sound and assigned to command the 
marine detachment on board the U. S. S. Rhode Island. On May 
21, 1916, the Rhode Island having been placed in reserve, he pro- 
ceeded with his detachment via the U. S. S. Salem to Puerto Plata, 
Santo Domingo, and participated in the attack on that place by a 
mixed battalion of sailors and marines on June 1, 1916. During 
the landing operations he was wounded in the head and died the 
same day. His body was brought back to the United States on the 
U. S. S. Hector and was buried at Arlington National Cemetery 
June 23, 1916. 

Summary of circumstances attending the death of Captain 
William W. Low, at Duarte, D. R., while engaged in the arrest of 
bandits. 


Republic, on October 24, 1916. 

He was ordered by his commanding officer, several days 
prior to that date, to effect the arrest of Ramon Batista and two 
others who had been guilty of banditry prior to the occupation of 
Santo Domingo by our forces. Batista, at the time, was acting as 
Jefe de Orden of Villa Duarte, a small town on the opposite bank 
of the Ozama River from Santo Domingo City, It was known 
that his arrest would be attended with difficulty, and that he would 
attempt to escape if his suspicions were aroused. 

On the morning of October 24th Captain Low made his plans to 
proceed to Duarte to carry out his orders. He made his way to- 
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wards Duarte with Captain Victor I. Morrison, First Sergeant Frank 
L. Atwood, and Sergeant Charles F. Trembley. Under his instruc- 
tions Second Lieutenant Philip T. Case, with a detachment of en- 
listed men, was sent to cross the Ozama to a point near Duarte. 
The object of these instructions was in keeping with the plans 
made for the arrest of the bandits, the detachment to be held in 
readiness in the event that an emergency requiring an armed force 
should arise. The detachment was under orders to avoid the ap- 
pearance of being engaged in any military duty, and was to have 
the appearance of being a swimming party to disarm suspicion of 
its real mission. 

Captain Low and his small party crossed the Ozama River to 
Duarte at about one o’clock that afternoon. They rode up to Bat- 
ista’s house and, after making unavailing inquiries concerning him, 
decided that he had been alarmed and taken to flight. 

Captain Low then advised his escort: “There is no need for Lieu- 
tenant Case’s detail. I will ride down and head him off.” He was 
not seen alive after that. 

A few minutes after he left his escort of three, Batista was 
found. Captain Morrison informed him that he was under arrest 
and would have to leave for Santo Domingo City with the party. 
He resisted arrest and attempted to escape. First Sergeant Atwood 
and Sergeant Trembley promptly seized and disarmed him of the 
knife he carried. Under the orders of Captain Morrison they 
started towards the water front with him. In answer to his calls 
for help a large number of natives collected and attempted to effect 
his rescue. 

Promiscuous firing broke out. Both First Sergeant Atwood and 
Batista were killed in the melee and the horse ridden by Captain 
Morrison was also killed. 

While Captain Morrison and Sergeant Trembley put off to the 
U.S. S. Castine for assistance, Lieutenant Case, who had heard the 
firing while crossing the river, proceeded at top speed to Duarte. 
Here his detachment dispersed the mob. On their way to the scene 
of disturbance Captain Low’s dead body was found lying in a shallow 
gully. He had been shot through the head and death had apparently 
been instantaneous. One of the natives arrested while the detach- 
ment was dispersing the mob had Captain Low’s automatic pistol 
in his possession. 

While more explicit details concerning the fate of Captain Low 


























CAPTAIN WILLIAM W. LOW 
United States Marine Corps 
Killed in Action October 24, 1916, at Duarte, D. R. 
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may be gathered later, the above details were received from the 
Headquarters of the Corps under date of November the 18th. 


MILITARY HISTORY OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM WHITTEMORE LOw, 
U. S. MARINE CORPS. 


Captain William W. Low was born July 7, 1869, in New Hamp- 
shire. He was mustered into the service on May 17, 1808, as a 
private in Company K, First Connecticut Infantry, and was dis- 
charged a corporal at Hartford, Conn., on October 31, 1808. 

He was commissioned a first lieutenant in the Marine Corps on 
July 1, 1899, from the State of Connecticut. After a short period 
of service at the marine barracks, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mare Island, 
Calif., he was ordered to the Third Marine Battalion and proceeded 
with it to Guam. After one year of service in Guam he was trans- 
ferred to Cavite, P. I., and was stationed there until May 2, 1902. 
He served at various stations in the United States until October 5, 
1903, when he was ordered to the U. S. S. Dixie for duty with a 
marine battalion on board that vessel. He landed with the battalion 
on December 16, 1903, on the Isthmus of Panama and was stationed 
at Panama until March 7, 1904, when he was ordered to the United 
States. He served at various Marine Corps posts in the United 
States until January 9, 1905, when he was assigned to duty at San 
Juan, P. R., and promoted a captain to take rank from December 1, 
1904. On August 13, 1907, he was detached from San Juan and 
ordered to the United States, where he served at various posts until 
December 28, 1908, when he was assigned to duty at the marine bar- 
racks, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, where he was stationed until 
January 4, 1911. He then returned to the United States and was 
stationed at the marine barracks, Puget Sound, Washington, until 
April 8, 1911, when he was ordered to temporary duty with the 
Fourth Expeditionary Regiment, U. S. Marines. He served with 
that regiment at Camp Thomas, San Diego, California, until June 
24, 1911, and was then assigned to duty at the Marine Barracks, 
Annapolis, Md., until April 29, 1912, when he was ordered to com- 
mand the marine detachment of the U. S. S. Georgia. On July 12, 
1913, he was transferred to the Rhode Island, and was detached 
from that vessel on January 19, 1915, and asigned to duty with the 
First Regiment, U. S. Marine Corps, at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in command of the 5th Company. He sailed from Philadel- 
phia with his company on board the U. S. S. Tennessee on August 
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10, 1915, for Cape Haitien, Haiti, where he disembarked on August 
17, 1915, participating in operations against hostile Cacos in North- 
ern Haiti, in the skirmish at Le Trou, in the occupation of Fort 
Capois, and in the attack and capture of Fort Riviere. He sailed 
with his company via the U. S. S. Culgoa for Santo Domingo City, 
D. R., and on May 15, 1916, participated in the occupation of that 
city. He continued on duty in Santo Domingo City until October 
24, 1916, when he and First Sergeant Frank Atwood were shot and 
killed by bandits while placing under arrest a bandit chieftain by 
the name of Ramon Batista. 

Captain Low’s body was brought to the United States and buried 
at the Arlington National Cemetery with military honors on No- 
vember 6th. 


“E’en as he trod that day to God so walked he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness and honour and clean mirth.’—Kipling. 
































*CONTINUED DISCUSSION ON 
A PLEA FOR A MISSION AND DOCTRINE. 


Mayor Eart H. Ettis, U. S. MARINE Corps. 


It is presumed that the United States Government, through the 
Navy, maintains a Marine Corps for a specific purpose. It is un- 
believable that Congress would make an appropriation of over 
$5,000,000.00 yearly for the maintenance of the Marine Corps un- 
less this were true. The purpose of the Marine Corps was outlined 
in the mission, as set forth by the writer, on page 197, No. 2, Volume 
I, of the Marine Corps Gazette. Whether certain officers are con- 
scious of the mission they execute does not matter; its execution 
may be reflex with them, which is most desirable. 

As a “system of management necessary to accomplish the mis- 
sion (policy)”, the Marine Corps has established a certain system 
of administration including the training of officers and men peculiar 
to itself. Moreover, the disposition of personnel and material and 
estimates therefor, for the future are based on what is necessary 
to execute the Marine Corps mission in time of war in the most 
efficient manner. Through past operations and a careful estimate 
of the situation as to future operations, it has been found that 
mobility and preparedness for diversified operations are two main 
essential characteristics that the Marine Corps must have in order 
to act efficiently. Hence my statement of the policy of the Marine 
Corps on page 197, Number 2, Volume I, of the Gazette. I will 
admit that it might have been stated in a more dignified manner. 

To begin with, I must reiterate that doctrine does flow from mis- 
sion and policy, because policy (the “system of management neces- 
sary to accomplish the mission”) determines how the Marine Corps 


*Lieut. Colonel John H. Russell’s article in the June Gazette, page 109. 
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should prepare to execute its mission. It dictates doctrine—includ- 
ing the course of discipline and training of personnel, the use of the 
various arms (heavy guns, field artillery, anti-aircraft, motor, trans- 
port, etc.), and the amount and type of material to suit the pecu- 
liar operations of the Marine Corps. Doctrine must suit the ser- 
vice and its problem. 

I stated before that the Marine Corps was indoctrinated to a cer- 
tain extent. How did the Corps get it? Very few officers have 
attended service schools; very few have really attended our inter- 
mittent garrison schools, and the Staff at Headquarters has been so 
small that it could give but little aid in the matter. How was it 
possible? General Cordonnier, a famous French soldier and au- 
thor (now commanding the French Army on the Saloniki front) 
once wrote: 

“In an army in which there is no doctrine initiative can never 
be followed by happy results. Now a doctrine can only exist 
in an army that works. ‘An army,’ says General Langlois, 
‘which has no regulations, but works, may have one.’ Colonel 
de Maud’huy defines a doctrine as a ‘way of understanding 
questions. A sound doctrine means the application, to military 
problems, of common sense, that has been trained in a few 
fundamental principles’, and in order that this common sense 
shall rest solidly upon these principles they must not merely be 
read in a book, but also practised, either in war or at man- 
ceuvres.”’ 

The Marine Corps simply has been working and using common 
sense—and caught it (not being quarantined in the United States). 

To conclude: I think that Lieut. Col. Russell may rest assured 
that the Marine Corps has a mission, a policy and a doctrine—“not 
perfected, but on the way to perfection.” One can hardly help 
thinking so since the Marines in Northern Santo Domingo passed 
the Kipling test— 

“You can leave ’im at night on a bald man’s ’ead to paddle ’is own 





canoe.” 
If anyone doubts the soundness of the above statements he may 
go to the West Indies and see Marines at work. 


CAPTAIN FRANK E. Evans, U. S. Marine Corps, RETIRED. 


For years officers of the Corps have been debarred from the free 
interchange of ideas and discussions on subjects of vital interest to 
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the Corps. The lack of a medium for this interchange has disap- 
peared with the opportunity offered for such discussions through the 
pages of the Marine Corps Gazetre. It is therefore fitting that 
the paper contributed by Lieut. Col. John H. Russell, in the June 
GazETTE, A Plea for a Mission and Doctrine, led to the first dis- 
cussion, for the writer selected a subject of vital interest. This 
was shown both by the number of officers who contributed to the 
discussion and by the diversity of their argument pro and con. 
The number shows that Lieut. Col. Russell had made a happy 
choice of subjects. The diversity of argument made plain the fact 
that on this vital subject there was no unanimity of opinion in the 
Corps. On other vital subjects the Corps has pronounced a fairly 
unanimous and clean-cut verdict. When its verdict on other sub- 
jects of real interest to the Corps is not clean-cut it is apparent that 
there is work to be done to arrive at that desirable stage. 

Shortly before the publication of Lieut. Col. Russell’s paper I 
had read a highly interesting account in the December Scribner's 
of “Two Collaborators of General Joffre” by Captain X. After 
reading Lieut. Col. Russell’s paper and its discussion, I re-read this 
article and found in Captain X’s illuminating sketch of General de 
Castelnau and General Foch some striking illustrations of the part 
that the indoctrination of the leading officers of the French army 
contributed so materially to the victory of the Marne and the suc- 
cessful resistance against the German divisions on the Yser. The 
most perfect illustration given by Captain X is in speaking of Gen- 
eral de Castelnau: 

“The confidence which General Joffre reposes in him is un- 
bounded. The two great chiefs have for long been accustomed 
to work together and with one accord, and in continuous collab- 
oration they studied one by one the difficult problems of a future 
war. This collaboration, begun and continued in times of 
peace, was to become closer still upon the field of battle, where 
it has come to fruition. After eighteen months of war we 
find General de Castelnau acting as second to the generalissime, 
living and working beside him, and placing his whole intelli- 
gence and his whole activity at the service of his great chief.” 
Earlier in his sketch, in describing the part played by de Castelnau 

as commander of the Army of Lorraine, whose resistance on the 
almost unbroken line of hills which formed a huge half circle around 
Nancy from the Nurthe to the Moselle, contributed directly to the 
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victory of the Marne, he states that had the Army of Lorraine been 
taken and had Nancy fallen, the French Army might have been im- 
perilled. 

“In fact, the more one considers the battle of the Marne, the 
more clearly it shows itself as a gigantic unity, a perfectly con- 
trived whole, where all the elements were dovetailed into each 
other, without the smallest gap between, where each of the 
great actors called upon the stage fulfilled to the exact letter the 
part he had to play.” 

Here are the golden fruits of indoctrination opposed against an 
army that is held up as the perfection of indoctrination. 

Shortly before the battle of the Marne had begun General Foch’s 
army was placed in the centre of Joffre’s line. The French left 
and the British forces were giving away. Foch’s resistance ended 
the Allies’ retreat and the battle of the Marne had begun. The 
threat on the Germans’ left became so deadly that they attempted 
to remove the pressure by a vigorous offensive directed on the centre 
where Foch held command. His right was driven back until it 
had become an elbow in the line. At this point, as Captain X des- 
cribed it, Foch accomplished a miracle. 

“The general communicated his confidence to all around him. 
The word of command was to hold on; to hold on whatever 
happened and at whatever price. And this was not enough. 
He achieved far more: he attacked. He accomplished a tour 
de force, almost a miracle: with an army three-fourths de- 
feated he passed to the offensive.” 

His passion for indoctrination, as shown by the following extracts 
from his lectures at the Ecole de Guerre, combined with great tena- 
city and endurance, had held the line and then led to a brilliant 
counter assault. 

Later, General Foch was placed in command of all the armies of 
the Nourthe, entrusted with the delicate task of achieving a complete 
unity and coordination of effort with the English and Belgium 
armies. The same qualities of endurance and tenacity here won 
him a brilliant success in resisting the German onslaught on the 
Yser. He had been indoctrinated as had Joffre and de Castelnau 
with the phrase of Joseph le Mastere “a lost battle is a battle one 
believes oneself to have lost.” In an address he made at the Ecole 
de Guerre before the war he followed this quotation with a declara- 
tion that “a battle, then, can only be lost morally but, if so, it is 
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also morally that a battle is won. <A battle won is a battle in which 
you refuse to acknowledge defeat.” 

It is evident that General Foch practised on the field what he 
taught in the school. Another extract is well worth quoting. 

“Genius is not universal, and in its absence a general can rise 

to the height of his task only by method and by science. 

The function of the long military education is to give officers 

the right reflex actions on the field of battle. But these are only 
to be acquired by sustained and constant effort.” 

On the subject of the intellectual discipline of commanders Gen- 
eral Foch has written several pages which rank among the best 
that the ideal of military duty has ever inspired. 

“In war, except for the commander-in-chief, every officer is 

a subordinate. Every one of them, in seeking to command 

must seek to obey. But obedience is a difficult art. Many 

circumstances—to say nothing of the enemy—interfere with 
the execution of the order received. To conquer these circum- 
stances demands a mental discipline that is intelligent and alert. 

A commander, then, should first and foremost be a man of char- 

acter, but he should also be capable of the comprehension and 

resource necessary for obedience. . . . Discipline involves 

a mental activity—an activity of reflection: it is not a matter 

of immobility, like the silence of the ranks. Discipline, in a 

commander, does not mean merely the execution of orders 

within convenient, just, rational, or even possible limits. It 
means a frank entry into the thoughts and intentions of who- 
ever is in supreme command, and the adoption of every possible 
means to satisfy them. Discipline does not mean a silent ac- 
quiescence that limits itself to whatever can be undertaken with- 
out compromising oneself ; it is the art of acting in the spirit of 

a given order, and in our character the energy to take the ne- 

cessary risks.” 

The keynote of doctrine sounded by Captain X, who has since 
been identified as Captain Remouly, who acquitted himself with 
distinction in the Champagne operations, and in the defense of the 
Verdun sector, is contained in his brief summary of de Castelnau’s 
career before the great war called him to act as Joffre’s chief of 
staff. 

“His military life had begun with an unsuccessful war with 

Germany ; it is crowned by another German war from which we 
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have every assurance of coming out victorious. The interval 
between these two wars—a period of forty-four years of 
hard study and hard thinking—was devoted by him, and by our 
other chiefs, to one single problem—that of fitting our army 
for a conflict that each one of them, in spite of all the illusions 


9 


of pacifists and politicians, knew in his heart to be inevitable. 
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NE day, our despatch-boat found the shores of Guantanamo 

Bay flowing past on either side. It was at nightfall and on 

the eastward point a small village was burning, and it hap- 
pened that a fiery light was thrown upon some palm trees so that 
it made them into enormous crimson feathers. The water was the 
color of blue steel; the Cuban woods was sombre; high shivered the 
gory feathers. The last boatloads of the marine battalion were 
pulling for the beach. The Marine officers gave me generous hos- 
pitality to the camp on the hill. That night there was an alarm 
and amid a stern calling of orders and a rushing of men, I wan- 
dered in search of some other man who had no occupation. It 
turned out to be the young assistant surgeon, Gibbs. We fore- 
gathered in the centre of a square of six companies of marines. 
There was no firing. We thought it rather comic. The next 
night there was an alarm; there was some firing; we lay on our 
bellies ; it was no longer comic. On the third night the alarm came 
early; I went in search of Gibbs, but I soon gave over an active 
search for the more congenial occupation of lying flat and feeling 
the hot hiss of the bullets trying to cut my hair. For the moment 
I was no longer a cynic. I was a child who, in a fit of ignorance, 
had jumped into the vat of war. I heard somebody dying near me. 
He was dying hard. Hard. It took him a long time to die. He 
breathed as all noble machinery breathes when it is making its 
gallant strife against breaking, breaking. But he was going to 
break. It seemed to me, this breathing, the noise of a heroic 
pump which strives to subdue a mud which comes upon it in tons. 
The darkness was impenetrable. The man was lying in some 
depression within seven feet of me. Every wave, vibration, of 
his anguish beat upon my senses. He was long past groaning. 
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There was only the bitter strife for air which pulsed out into the 
night in a clear penetrating whistle with intervals of terrible silence 
in which I held my own breath in the common unconscious inspira- 
tion to help. I wanted him to die. Ultimately he died. At the 
moment the adjutant came bustling along erect amid the spitting 
bullets. I knew him by his voice. ‘“Where’s the doctor? There’s 
some wounded men over there. Where’s the doctor?’ A man 
answered briskly: “Just died this minute, sir.” It was as if he had 
said: “Just gone around the corner this minute, sir.” Despite the 
horror of this night’s business, the man’s mind was somehow influ- 
enced by the coincidence of the adjutant’s calling aloud for the doc- 
tor within a few seconds of the doctor’s death. It—what shall I 
say? It interested him, this coincidence. 

The day broke by inches, with an obvious maddening reluctance. 
From some unfathomable source I procured an opinion that my 
friend was not dead at all—the wild and quivering darkness had 
caused me to misinterpret a few shouted words. At length the 
land brightened in a violent atmosphere, the perfect dawning of a 
tropic day, and in this light I saw a clump of men near me. At 
first I thought they were all dead. Then I thought they were all 
asleep. The truth was that a group of wan-faced, exhausted men 
had gone to sleep about Gibbs’ body so closely and in such aban- 
doned attitudes that one’s eye could not pick the living from the 
dead until one saw that a certain head had beneath it a great dark 
pool. 

In the afternoon a lot of men went bathing, and in the midst of this 
festivity firing was resumed. It was funny to see the men come 
scampering out of the water, grab at their rifles and go into action 
attired in nought but their cartridge-belts. The attack of the Spani- 
ards had interrupted in some degree the services over the graves 
of Gibbs and some others. I remember Paine came ashore with 
a bottle of whiskey which I took from him violently. My faithful 
shooting boots began to hurt me, and I went to the beach and 
poulticed my feet in wet clay, sitting on the little rickety pier near 
where the corrugated iron cable-station showed how the shells 
slivered through it. Some marines, desirous of momentoes, were 
poking with sticks in the smoking ruins of the hamlet. Down in 
the shallow water crabs were meandering among the weeds, and 
little fishes moved slowly in schools. 

The next day we went shooting. It was exactly like quail shoot- 
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ing. I'll tell you. These guerillas who so cursed our lives had a 
well some five miles away, and it was the only water supply within 
twelve miles of the marine camp. It was decided that it would 
be correct to go forth and destroy the well. Captain Elliott, of C 
company, was to take his men with Captain Spicer’s company, D, 
out to the well, beat the enemy away and destroy everything. He 
was to start at the next daybreak. He asked me if I cared to go, 
and, of course, I accepted with glee; but all that night I was afraid. 
Bitterly afraid. The moon was very bright, shedding a magnifi- 
cent radiance upon the trenches. I watched the men of C and D 
companies lying so tranquilly—some snoring, confound them— 
whereas I was certain that I could never sleep with the weight of 
a coming battle upon my mind, a battle in which the poor life of a 
war-correspondent might easily be taken by a careless enemy. But 
if I was frightened I was also very cold. It was a chill night and 
I wanted a heavy top-coat almost as much as I wanted a certificate 
of immunity from rifle bullets. These two feelings were of equal 
importance to my mind. They were twins. Elliott came along and 
flung a tent-fly over Lieutenant Bannon and me as we lay on the 
ground back of the men. Then I was no longer cold but I was still 
afraid for tent-flies cannot mend a fear. In the morning I wished 
for some mild attack of disease, something that would incapacitate 
me for the business of going out gratuitously to be bombarded. 
But I was in an awkwardly healthy state, and so I must needs 
smile and look pleased with my prospects. We were to be guided 
by fifty Cubans, and I gave up all dreams of a postponement when 
I saw them shambling off in single file through the cactus. We fol- 
lowed presently. “Where you people goin’ to?” “Don’t know, 
Jim.” “Well, good luck to you, boys.” This was the world’s 
lazy inquiry and conventional God-speed. Then the mysterious 
wilderness swallowed us. 

The men were silent because they were ordered to be silent, but 
but whatever faces I could observe were marked with a look of 
serious meditation. As they trudged slowly in single file they were 
reflecting upon—what? I don’t know. But at length we came to 
ground more open. The'sea appeared on our right, and we saw 
the gunboat Dolphin steaming along in a line parallel to ours. I was 
as glad to see her as if she had called out my name. The trail 
wound about the bases of some high bare spurs. If the Spaniards 
had occupied them I don’t see how we could have gone further. 
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But upon them were only the dove-voiced guerilla scouts calling 
back into the hills the news of our approach. The effect of sound 
is of course relative. I am sure I have never heard such a horrible 
sound as the beautiful cooing of the wood-dove when I was certain 
that it came from the yellow throat of a guerilla. Elliott sent 
Lieutenant Lucas with his platoon to ascend the hills and cover 
our advance by the trail. We halted and watched them climb, a 
long black streak of men in the vivid sunshine of the hill-side. We 
did not know how tall were these hills until we saw Lucas and his 
men on top, and they were no larger than specks. We marched on 
until, at last, we heard—it seemed in the sky—the sputter of firing. 
This devil’s dance was begun. The proper strategic movement to 
cover the crises seemed to me to be to run away home and swear 
I had never started on this expedition. But Elliott yelled: “Now, 
men; straight up this hill.” The men charged up against the cac- 
tus, and, because I cared for the opinion of others, I found myself 
tagging along close at Elliott’s heels. I don’t know how I got up 
that hill, but I think it was because I was afraid to be left behind. 
The immediate rear did not look safe. The crowd of strong young 
marines afforded the only spectacle of provisional security. So 
I tagged along at Elliott’s heels. The hill was as steep as a Swiss 
roof. From it sprang out great pillars of cactus, and the human 
instinct was to assist one’s self in the ascent by grasping cactus with 
one’s hands. I remember the watch I had to keep upon this human 
instinct even when the sound of the bullets was attracting my ner- 
vous attention. However, the attractive thing to my sense at the 
time was the fact that every man of the marines was also climbing 
away like mad. It was one thing for Elliott, Spicer, Neville, 
Shaw and Bannon; it was another thing for men; but—what in 
the devil was it to the men? Not the same thing surely. It was 
perfectly easy for any marine to get overcome by the burning heat 
and, lying down, bequeath the work and the danger to his comrades. 
The fine thing about “the men” is that you can’t explain them. 
I mean when you take them collectively. They do a thing, and after- 
ward you find that they have done it because they have done it. 
However, when Elliott arrived at the top of the ridge, myself and 
many other men were with him. But there was no battle scene. 
Off on another ridge we could see Lucas’ men and the Cubans 
peppering away intoa valley. The bullets about our ears were really 
intended to lodge in them. We went over there. 
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I walked along the firing line and looked at the men. I kept 
somewhat on what I shall call the Jee side of the ridge. Why? 
Because I was afraid of being shot. No other reason. Most of 
the men as they lay flat, shooting, looked contented, almost happy. 
They were pleased, these men, at the situation. I don’t know. I 
cannot imagine. But they were pleased, at any rate. I wasn’t 
pleased. I was picturing defeat. I was saying to myself :—“Now 
if the enemy should suddenly do so-and-so, or so-and-so, why— 
what would become of me? During these first few moments I 
did not see the Spanish position because—I was afraid to look at 
it. Bullets were hissing and spitting over the crest of the ridge in 
such showers as to make observation to be a task for a brave 
man. No, now, look here, why the deuce should I have stuck my 
head up, eh? Why? Well, at any rate, I didn’t until it seemed 
to be a far less thing than most of the men were doing as if they 
liked it. Then I saw nothing. At least it was only the bottom of 
a small valley. In this valley there was a thicket—a big thicket— 
and this thicket seemed to be crowded with a mysterious class of 
persons who were evidently trying to kill us. Our enemies? Yes— 
perhaps—I suppose so. Leave that to the people in the streets at 
home. They know and cry against the public enemy, but when 
men go into actual battle not one in a thousand concerns himself 
with an animus against the men who face him. The great desire 
is to beat them—beat them whoever they are as a glory. It is 
always safest to make the other chap quickly run away. And as he 
runs away, one feels, as one tries to hit him in the back and knock 
him sprawling, that he must be a very good and sensible fellow. 
But these people apparently did not mean to run away. They 
clung to their thicket and, amid the roar of ‘the firing, one could 
sometimes hear their wild yells of insult and defiance. They were 
actually the most obstinate, headstrong, mulish people that you 
could ever imagine. The Dolphin was throwing shells into their 
immediate vicinity and the fire from the marines and Cubans was 
very rapid and heavy, but still those incomprehensible mortals re- 
mained in their thicket. The scene on the top of the ridge was 
very wild, but there was only one truly romantic figure. This was 
a Cuban officer who held in one hand a great glittering machete 
and in the other a cocked revolver. He posed like a statue of 
victory. Afterwards he confessed to me that he alone had been 
responsible for the winning of the fight. But outside of this 
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splendid person it was simply a picture of men at work, men terri- 
bly hard at work, red-faced, sweating, gasping toilers. A Cuban 
negro soldier was shot through the heart and one man took the 
body on his back and another took it by its feet and trundled away 
toward the rear looking precisely like a wheelbarrow. A man in 
C company was shot through the ankle and he sat behind the line 
nursing his wound. Apparently he was pleased with it. It seemed 
to suit him. I don’t know why. But beside him sat a comrade 
with a face drawn, solemn and responsible like that of a New Eng- 
land spinster at the bedside of a sick child. 

The fight banged away with a roar like a forset fire. Suddenly 
a marine wiggled out of the firing line and came frantically to me. 
“Say, young feller, I’ll give you five dollars for a drink of whiskey.” 
He tried to force into my hand a gold piece. “Go to the devil,” 
said I, deeply scandalised. “Besides, I haven’t got any whiskey.” 
“No, but look here,” he beseeched me. “If I don’t get a drink I'll 
die. And I'll give you five dollars for it. Honest, I will.” I 
finally tried to escape from him by walking away, but he followed 
at my heels, importuning me with all the exasperating persistence 
of a professional beggar and trying to force this ghastly gold piece 
into my hand. I could not shake him off, and amid that clatter of 
furious fighting I found myself intensely embarrassed, and glanc- 
ing fearfully this way and that way to make sure that people did 
not see me, the villain and his gold. In vain I assured him that if 
I had any whiskey I should place it at his disposal. He could not 
be turned away. I thought of the European expedient in such a 
crises—to jump in a cab. But unfortunately In the mean- 
time I had given up my occupation of tagging at Captain Elliott’s 
heels, because his business required that he should go into places 
of great danger. But from time to time I was under his attention. 
Once he turned to me and said: “Mr. Vernall, will you go and satisfy 
yourself who those people are?” Some men had appeared on a 
hill about six hundred yards from our left flank. “Yes, sir,” cried 
I with, I assure you, the finest alacrity and cheerfulness, and my 
tone proved to me that I had inherited histrionic abilities. This 
tone was of course a black lie, but I went off briskly and was as 
jaunty as a real soldier while all the time my heart was in my boots 
and I was cursing the day that saw me landed on the shores of the 
tragic isle. If the men on the distant hill had been guerillas, my fu- 
ture might have been seriously jeopardised, but I had not gone far 
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toward them when I was able to recognise the uniforms of the 
Marine Corps. Whereupon I scampered back to the firing line and 
with the same alacrity and cheerfulness reported my information. 
I mention to you that I was afraid, because there were about me 
that day many men who did not seem to be afraid at all, men with 
quiet, composed faces who went about this business as if they pro- 
ceeded from a sense of habit. They were not old soldiers; they 
were mainly recruits, but many of them betrayed all the emotion 
and merely the emotion that one sees in the face of a man earnestly 
at work. 

I don’t know how long the action lasted. I remember deciding 
in my own mind that the Spaniards stood forty minutes. This was 
a mere arbitrary decision based on nothing. But\at any rate we 
finally arrived at the satisfactory moment when the enemy began to 
run away. I shall never forget how my courage increased. And 

“Sss-swing-win-pop! Prut-prut-prrrut!” Then a field-gun spoke. 
“Boom-ra-swow-ow-ow-ow-pum.” Then a Colt automatic began to 
bark. ‘“Crack-crk-crk-crk-crk-crk” endlessly. Raked, enfiladed, 
flanked, surrounded, and overwhelmed, what hope was there for 
William B. Perkins of the Minnesota Herald? 

But war is a spirit. War provides for those that it loves. It 
provides sometimes death and sometimes a singular and incredible 
safety. There were few ways in which it was possible to preserve 
Perkins. One way was by means of a steam-boiler. 

Perkins espied near him an old, rusty steam-boiler lying in the 
bushes. War only knows how it was there, but there it was, a 
temple shining resplendent with safety. With a moan of haste, 
Perkins flung himself through that hole which expressed the ab- 
sence of the steam-pipe. 

Then ensconced in his boiler, Perkins comfortably listened to the 
ring of a fight which seemed to be in the air above him. Sometimes 
bullets struck their strong, swift blow against the boiler’s sides, 
but none entered to interfere with Perkins’s rest. 

Time passed. The fight, short anyhow, dwindled to prut... 
prut ... prut-prut ... prut. And when the silence came, Per- 
kins might have been seen cautiously protruding from the boiler. 
Presently he strolled back toward the marine lines with his hat not 
able to fit his head for the new bumps of wisdom that were on it. 
The marines, with an annoyed air, were settling down again when 
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an apparitional figure came from the bushes. There was great ex- 
citement. 

“It’s that crazy man,” they shouted, and as he drew near they 
gathered tumultuously about him and demanded to know how he 
had accomplished it. 

Perkins made a gesture, the gesture of a man escaping from an 
unintentional mud-bath, the gesture of a man coming out of battle, 
and then he told them. 

The incredulity was immediate and general. “Yes, you did! 
What? In an old boiler? An old boiler? Out in that brush? 
Well, we guess not.” They did not believe him until two days 
later, when a patrol happened to find the rusty boiler, relic of some 
curious transaction in the ruin of the Cuban sugar industry. The 
patrol then marvelled at the truthfulness of war-correspondents 
until they were almost blind. 

Soon after his adventure Perkins boarded the tug, wearing a 
countenance of poignant thoughtfulness. 
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The Navy as a Fighting Machine, by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 411pages. Price $2.00, with strategic map 


of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


Admiral Fiske’s deep study of naval strategy, and his power of 
clear expression, have won him a reputation as a writer on naval 
subjects second to no living officer. For these reasons his new book 
will undoubtedly attract wide attention and come as a valuable addi- 
tion to current naval literature. 

The Navy As A Fighting Machine is considered by Admiral 
Fiske under two divisions: General Considerations and Naval 
Strategy. Under the first head he treats of the following sub- 
jects: War and the Nations; Naval A. B. C.; Naval Power; Naval 
Preparedness ; Naval Defense; Naval Policy. 

Under the heading of Naval Strategy he considers General Prin- 
ciples; Designing the Machine; Preparing the Active Fleet; Re- 
serves and Shore Stations; Naval Bases; Operating the Machine. 

While all these subjects will engage the attention of officers in 
the naval and military services, it is the subject of Naval Bases 
that officers of the Corps will find most engrossing. That is not 
only a subject that intimately concerns us, but our information on 
naval bases, their significance, their problems and the precise part 
that the Corps is destined to play in the seizure or defense of ad- 
vanced naval bases, needs clarifying. 

The most obvious requirement, the writer points out, is a large 
sheet of sheltered water where the activities of fuel supply and re- 
pair may be carried on in safety and with uninterrupted command of 
labor and material. Referring to the requirements for aircraft 
that must be considered in the selection of a base he is of the opinion 
that a camp for aircraft might rather be located on Porto Rico, for 
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instance, than cared for at the Culebra base, because the speed of 
the aircraft nullifies the physical separation. Aircraft, as Admiral 
Fiske clearly argues, require a suitable base even more than the 
ships of the Fleet because of their frailty and need of quick repairs. 

The vessels anchored in the waters of a base require protection 
both from sea fire and guns posted on adjacent shores. An island 
with high bluffs, where large guns can be mounted, approached by 
shoaling waters that may be used for mine fields, with deeper outer 
water for submarines, fulfills many of the requirements for a suit- 
able base as here the defending guns are nearer the enemy than 
are the ships in the waters of the base. 

A most important qualification, in his opinion, is sufficient facili- 
ties for the storage of provisions and protection for munitions is 
especially essential. Where the hilly terrain permits of their stor- 
age in tunnels their safety is ensured even against raiding aircraft. 

Following a discussion of Home Bases Admiral Fiske first dis- 
cusses the distant bases held for the supply of the Fleet, and its 
refuge in distress. The other field of the distant base is its contri- 
bution thereby to offensive and defensive operations. 

A distant base is usually more difficult to construct both because 
distance makes engineering operation difficult and because its very 
excellence as a naval outpost makes it the more vulnerable to at- 
tack. A fleet can hardly hope to operate in distant waters without 
losing at least 50 per cent of its efficiency is a dictum that the writer 
lays down. The closeness of a distant base to the probable or 
actual scene of battle is of course a great practical consideration. 
This factor, Admiral Fiske finds, led to the use of advanced bases 
by naval powers. 

As an illustration he cites the base established by the Japanese at 
the Elliot Islands, sixty miles from Port Arthur. While it was not 
a permanent base it fulfilled its mission. 

The words “advanced bases” as defined by the writer usually 
imply temporary character. Others, as the British bases at Jama- 
ica, Malta, Gibraltar and Bermuda, are far from temporary. 

Admiral Fiske considers it well to have a base on a salient as 
far out from the home coast as practicable. This salient base may 
be employed either for use of hostile expeditions to distant points 
or in defense of the coast, threatening the flanks and later on the 
rear and communications of the enemy fleet. 

The base placed at a salient rests under handicap of concentrated 
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fire against it and the difficulty of withdrawal. The best natural 
position, moreover, is often weak in strength and resources such as 
Culebra or Guam. The three attributes of strategic position, large 
resources and great strength are incompatible as he shows. The 
solution, therefore, is to select a point having position and then add 
strength and resources by artificial means as was done with Heli- 
goland. 

The base should have strength enough to hold out indefinitely 
without the aid of the Fleet. Gibraltar is the apt illustration of 
this point used by the writer. This power of isolated resistance in 
turn keeps the besieging forces from participation in other fields 
of operations where they may be strongly needed. 

One of the elements advocated by Admiral Fiske for a good 
strategic position for a United States base is that it should be 
located as close as possible to the enemy’s base, or, in the event of 
war against allied naval powers, nearest to the most formidable. 
If halfway between two enemy bases our fleet could then operate on 
interior lines if stronger than either of the separated enemy forces. 

Illustrating this it is shown that Great Britain holds Jamaica and 
Bermuda nearer our coast than her own. 

Guam is cited as an American instance when considered as a 
base from the point of strategic positions, dismissing the con- 
siderations that it is not fortified and equipped as an advance base 
should be. 

In the event of war with one or more allied European naval 
powers, the position on American soil closest to the European bases 
is Culebra, a salient in the northeastern end of the Caribbean. If 
St. Thomas is acquired by purchase the salient would be advanced 
twenty miles to the eastward. 

A stronger fleet, the writer contends, would be able to destroy 
the Guantanamo station, seize some such point as Samana Bay, and 
there make its base unless we had first seized and fortified all such 
localities. If our fleet was inferior this plan of operations would 
leave the enemy well based for war and our fleet without a base 
south of Norfolk. As he concludes our fleet would then be in the 
precarious position enjoyed by the Russians in the Japanese War. 

If we had, on the other hand, a strong base on a Carribean 
salient, a stronger enemy fleet would be hampered by a constant 
threat of its security. 

In arguing the relative possibilities of Guantanamo and Culebra 
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Admiral Fiske arrives at a verdict detrimental to the claims of the 
Cuban Station. The decision as to where a distant permanent 
naval base shall be established rests finally on the selection of the 
best available site, and its strengthening by artificial means. 

The hills and waters of Culebra and Vieques Sound he holds 
capable of not only defying invasion but the attack of any fleet. 

The desirability of co-operating bases is taken up with Culebra 
and Guantanamo as an example, Culebra to be made the principal 
and Guantanamo the auxiliary base. No reliance can at the pre- 
sent time be placed in Culebra as such a base by reason of the work 
to be done and the engineering difficulties it presents. Admiral 
Fiske therefore finds it urgent to fortify Guantanamo. Their 
mutual relations, he points out, are similar to those of Pearl Harbor 
and Guam. 

Coming to the availability of a distant base in the Philippines he 
declares that Pollilo, an island twenty miles to the eastward of the 
eastern coast of Luzon, is the only site free from the serious faults 
of all other bases whose claims have been examined. He also holds 
that the inevitable increase of our interests in the Pacific will even- 
tually dictate in addition to bases at Pearl Harbor, Guam and 
Pollilo, others at the Panama Canal Zone, the Samoan Islands in 
the south and the Aleutian Islands in the north. 

The subject as treated by Admiral Fiske from the broad prin- 
ciples, and illustrated by apt examples, cannot fail to hold the in- 


terest of one who follows his argument. 
ra 


The Submarine Torpedo Boat, by Allen Hoar. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, N. Y. 84 Illustrations, 4 folding plates, 201 pages. 





Price $2.00. 


The purpose of this latest and most authoritative work on the 
submarine, as stated in the preface, is admirably fulfilled in the text. 
The author, steering clear of too technical language, covers the in- 
herent characteristics of the submarine, the problems involved in 
its design and construction, its handicaps, present limitations and 
future possibilities. Much that has been written on the submarine 
since the outbreak of the European War is valueless because of the 
errors fallen into by writers who have seized the time as opportune 
to satisfy the keen desire of the public to know more about this 
weapon of modern naval warfare, and who were at the same time 
poorly qualified by technical training to handle this intricate subject. 
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Mr. Hoar first traces the early stages of the submarine, giving 
credit to Dr. Cornelius Van Drebbel, a Hollander, for the first 
craft operable under water. The automobile torpedo and the elec- 
tric storage battery were the two great factors, he points out, that 
made it possible for the submarine to emerge into the practical stage 
of operation. 

The development of the submarine in the United States Navy is 
told in a separate chapter, the period of experimentation and demon- 
stration ending in 1900, when the submarine had reached a point 
that made certain its value in modern war. 

Discussing the characteristics and requirements of the modern 
submarine Mr. Hoar lays stress upon seaworthiness, stability, con- 
trolability, reliability of engines and power plant, speed, quick 
submergence, firing abilities and habitability. 

The varying types and their relative merits are shown and then 
the matter of the general factors to be considered in their design 
is handled both in a non-technical and highly technical chapter. 

The changes made in motive power as the submarine passed 
through successive stages of development furnish the opportunity 
for an interesting description of the heavy oil engines of the Diesel 
type, a timely matter to officers serving with the Fleet. So far as 
the Diesel engine in the submarine field is concerned the author 
finds its economy outweighed by the present reliability of the gaso- 
line engine. 

Speed he holds to be the battleship’s greatest protection against 
the undersea craft. The various methods by which the war against 
the submarine is waged in European waters make interesting read- 
ing. High speed launches, of 30 knots or more, shallow draught, 
equipped with a “quick-firing rifle of small caliber” and powerful 
searchlights are advocated as the best active defense. The proba- 
ble employment of such squadrons in the defense of our naval bases 
by the Marine Corps lends special interest to Mr. Hoar’s views. 

Submarine mines are treated in still another chapter that should 
have similar interest, with other chapters covering Tenders and 
Salvage Ships, and the The Torpedo, rounding out an extremely 


well written and splendidly illustrated book. 
ho 


Trenching at Gallipoli, by John Gallishaw. 
The Century Company, New York, N. Y. 241 pages, Illustrated. $1.30 net. 





This personal narrative of a Harvard undergraduate who served 
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with the First Newfoundland Infantry at the Dardanelles is as ex- 
cellent a cross-section picture of the European War as has been 
shown by a combatant. It is a picture beyond the power of the 
most skilled war correspondent to present for it is the story of an 
educated, observant man who was saturated with his experiences 
on the shell-swept shores of Gallipoli, and he naturally dwells on 
aspects of that campaign that none but a combatant could experi- 
ence. 

John Gallishaw was in Newfoundland when the call for the New- 
foundland quota came from overseas. It was wonderful material 
that came to the recruiting office, furnishing double the number 
called for within a week. There were lumberjacks, fishermen, 
woodsmen, and trappers for the most, ideal material for the cam- 
paign that was to prove as severe a test as any soldiers of any 
time ever met. They were naturally material that tried the souls 
of their own officers, and sadly puzzled those of the British regular 
until ten months of the hardest training found them ready for 
Kitchener’s call. Unaccustomed to discipline of any kind, for years 
their own masters, they had also accumulated a lore of profanity 
that, while the writer merely hints at it, must have rivalled even 
that of the Australian contingent, acknowledged champions of the 
allied forces in the field. 

Bayonet exercise, physical drill, rifle practice and twenty-mile 
route marches were prescribed for their ten-month training by the 
hard-headed officers of Kitchener’s command, who knew nothing 
of the magic of calling a million well-trained and equipped veterans 
to the colors over night. At the end of that time Kitchener pro- 
nounced his Newfoundlanders “Just the men I want for the Dar- 
danelles.” 

The regiment was transferred from Edinburgh, doubtless to the 
delight of the staid old Scotch city, to Aldershot and Gallishaw 
was ordered to the War Office at London to keep the regimental 
records for that office. Failing to secure transfer he visited his 
old regiment at Aldershot the day orders for embarkation were 
received. His mates conspired with him to fit him out with a full 
kit and he fell in at dusk with his old platoon. All went well until 
the word to “count-off” was passed, and his presence was detected. 

As the writer told it: 

“The lieutenant did not waste any time in vain controversy. He 
ordered me out of the platoon. 
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“Where shall I go?’ I asked. 

“*As far as I am concerned,’ he answered, ‘you can go straight 
to hell.’” 

After reading Trenching in Gallipoli it is evident that the odd 
man in that platoon literally obeyed his lieutenant’s injunctions. 

Gallishaw finally convinced a none too exacting company officer 
that the regimental adjutant had personally ordered him to fall in 
with his company, and, after keeping below decks a few days, made 
his official appearance. 

Casualties began in the First Newfoundland within a few minutes 
after they had affected their landing at Gallipoli, the Turkish artil- 
lery spraying the ravine-cut beach with indirect fire that did deadly 
execution. They reenforced the Dublins and Munsters, already 
Gallipoli veterans, and learned much under their tutelage. Then 
came trench warfare and the tour of four days on and eight days 
off three months later was reversed. 

The first day after they had made themselves fairly comfortable 
in the trenches the Turks attacked in mass and were repulsed with 
heavy losses. Then followed a virtual state of siege. There were 
parapets to be fixed, trenches to be deepened, drains to be dug and 
bombproof shelters to be built, all under constant fire. They had 
landed in white sun helmets but found them veritable death-traps 
and a lure for the Turkish snipers, most of whom, they learned, 
were equipped with telescopic sights. The sun helmets went into 
the discard for the service caps. Disease soon began its depletion 
of their ranks, and weeks followed of broiling sun, lack of water, 
and no variety of mess. The pests of flies were thick on the Pen- 
insula, and they spread the ravages of disease. Rains set in and 
the Newfoundlanders welcomed the bitter winter until it brought 
its train of pneumonia. 

The soil of Gallipoli they found to be a moist, spongy clay. It 
was thick like mortar and they dug out chunks that hardened to 
the consistency of concrete when dried in the sun. By this method 
they built the shallow dugouts that were characteristic shelters on 
Gallipoli. 

The average length of life on the Peninsula soon narrowed down 
to three weeks with shells and disease doing their work. The 
terrain was admirably adapted for indirect shrapnel fire into their 
positions by the Turkish artillery who did splendid practice at every 
opportunity. Gallishaw found that when star shells lighted up the 
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skies the man caught beyond his lines was safe from discovery if 
he simply stood still. At first they threw themselves flat on the 
ground if upright, but only movement betrayed their presence. 

Like others the writer has much to say in ungrudging tribute to 
the unfailing humor and keen sportsmanship of the Turk. At one 
time he was stationed in a sap thirty yards distant and running at 
right angles toa Turkish trench. Rifle fire was brisk and the Turks 
signalled back the effect of each shot as though in the butts. They 
knew the Turks by the name of Cigarette Makers, doubtless strongly 
qualified with adjectives. The Peninsula forces told many stories 
of men wounded between the lines who were given first aid at night 
by Turkish patrols and helped back to within shouting distance of 
their own lines. Once a shell fired at a British battery struck a 
dressing station and the Turkish observer promptly apologized by 
heliograph for the chance shot. Only once did the Turk lose his 
temper when the British deliberately undressed on the beach and 
swam in the sacred waters of the Aegean Sea. The bombardment 
that followed put an end to that liberty. 

They also found that the Turkish shell exploded two seconds 
later than a British bomb and the sport of catching Turkish bombs 
and hurling them back not only proved a grateful break in the 
monotony but contributed materially to the casualties of the enemy. 

The monotony of trench existence soon drove the Newfoundlers 
to volunteer for night patrol, covering parties and listening post de- 
tails. The thought of being killed had lost its fear. In fact, on 
Gallipoli, the men were firm in the belief that no man was to be 
killed except by the very bullet that had on it his “name and number.” 

Then the bombardments of the Navy broke the gray monotony. 
It is evident that the Newfoundlanders were warm admirers of the 
British Navy and when the,big ships cut loose on Turkish positions 
they swarmed out of the trenches, stood on the parapets and yelled 
“Come on, Navy!” Mixed with references to the unfailing effi- 
ciency of the Navy in all its operations at the Dardanelles runs a 
hostile vein of comment on the British regular officer, his attitude 
toward the Colonials, his insistence on the bridge between officer 
and man even under the conditions of warfare on the Peninsula. 

Mr. Gallishaw was wounded severely and his story of the wound- 
ing, his sensations and subsequent transfer to hospital ship is the 
most vivid and interesting part of his story. His platoon was hold- 
ing six traverses, four of which were exposed to enfilade fire. Two 
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hundred yards away the Turks had built dugouts on the ridge and 
manned them with machine guns. While on listening patrol he 
found it necessary to expose himself for a brief instant in removing 
rubbish from his trench and a bullet caught him in the shoulder. 
Then followed his trip to the dressing station on the beach, part of 
the way in a blanket where the trenches were too narrow for the 
use of a stretcher, and then the Navy’s hospitality, the hospital at 
Alexandria and the trip home. 

An interesting incident related in the book is that of the mystery 
that still concerns the disappearance of 250 men of the Fifth Nor- 
folk Regiment. They were ordered to charge a wood held by the 
Turks. None ever came back. They were neither heard of as 
killed, wounded or prisoners despite every effort made to trace them. 

Mr. Gallishaw has contributed to the literature of the war a 
striking book, and he has told his story in fresh, vivid style that 
gives it distinction and conviction. It is war at close range. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PROGRESS. 


In closing the first year of the Marine Corps GazETTE we would in- 
vite attention to the gratifying nicrease of the current Advertising 
Section. 

The members of the Marine Corps Association can show their ap- 
preciation of the steady growth of our advertising patronage, and 
directly aid in its future growth, by proper and legitimate coopera- 
tion in giving preference to the firms whose advertisements appear in 
that section. If reference is made, in placing orders, to the fact that 
the articles ordered were brought to their attention by the GazerTTE, 
the value of the GAZETTE as an advertising medium will be enhanced. 

While many of these advertisements are already familiar through 
their previous appearance, we deem it advisable to direct attention to 
the advertisers who make their initial appearance in the current issue. 

The Powhatan Hotel, of Washington, should make a direct appeal 
by reason of its convenient location to the Headquarters of the Corps, 
its fine cuisine and excellent management. 

D. Van Nostrand & Company offer two excellent and timely publi- 
cations. Their specialization in technical works and their established 
reputation in this line will enable them to furnish any technical work 
desired. 

As an investment medium A. B. Benesch & Company offer securi- 
ties. The unusual demand for petroleum products has attracted at- 
tention to the value of such securities as an investment. 

L. W. Sweet & Company specialize in jewelry of attractive de- 
signs at reasonable prices, and for the holiday season appeal largely 
to the service demands. 

The Caterpillar type of motor has entered the field of military 
transportation with undoubted success. The Army has followed the 
lead of foreign nations in this respect. Their catalogue can be had 
on request and it contains information of interest and value. 

The facilities for travel found on the ships of the Royal Dutch 
West Indian Mail are familiar to many officers of the Corps. A spe- 
cial rate is given to officers on this line. 





Stephen Van Rensselear offers a market for the sale and purchase 
of antique weapons that should prove of interest to officers serving 
in Haiti, Santo Domingo and other countries. 

The firm of King & King is an institution of Washington’s offidial 
life. They are thoroughly equipped to prosecute claims and handle 
other legal matters. 

The Commonwealth Hotel has extended its wide campaign of pub- 
licity to the GAZETTE, and its announcement will be of great interest. 

The publishing house of Charles Scribner’s Sons has issued some 
notable books bearing on many phases of the European War, and its 
fiction always takes a leading rank from year to year. 

The Woven Names on cambric tapes that J. & J. Cash, Limited, 
placed on the market several years ago, have always been popular 
in the service. For the marking of uniforms, and personal linen 
they solve the problem as no War College strategist could aspire to 
solve his. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Past History of Voodooism in Haiti will be the subject of an 
article in the March issue of the GazETTE, subject, of course, to the 
requirements of Article 1534 (3), U. S. Naval Regulations. It is 
hoped to follow this with a second instalment dealing directly with 
the present status of Voodooism in Haiti. Nothing authoritative 
on the subject has been published in recent years and there has 
never been such an opportunity to bring the history of the serpent 
worship of the Black Republic up to date as has been afforded by 
the occupation of Haiti by white troops. The Editor of the Ga- 
ZETTE will appreciate correspondence and photographs bearing on | 
this subject, in order that it may be covered as its interest and im- 
portance warrant. Photographs should be on glossy prints if possi- 
ble, or the negatives should be forwarded to this office for develop- 
ment. 
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